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By Dr. GUY E. SNAVELY 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


THE Liberal Arts College is an institution 
peculiarly American! It has no counter- 
part in other countries, except in Canada. 
From the time Harvard was established as 
the first American college 302 years ago, 
the curriculum of the liberal arts college 
has been designed for a four-year period. 
In contrast the French Lycée, the German 
Gymnasium and the Latin-American Liceo 
maintain a two-year curriculum beyond the 
high-school level, the completion of which 
signifies sufficient preparation for admission 
to the professional school or university 
proper. 

Dire prophecies concerning the early de- 
mise of the liberal arts college were pro- 
nounced eloquently by the late William 
Rainey Harper when assuming his duties 
as first president of the University of Chi- 
cago some forty-five years ago. Other edu- 
cational seers have continued since that time 
to express gloomy prospects for the Ameri- 
can college. The present president of Chi- 
cago follows his great predecessor with the 
same predictions. 

But what are the facts? Statistics pub- 
lished annually by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation show that enrolment in the American 
college is not only holding its own but still 
making slight gains. It is true the junior 
college, a recent phenomenon in American 
higher education, has grown in numbers by 





leaps and bounds in the past decade or two. 
Even when comparative figures are studied 
the independent liberal arts colleges are able 
to maintain their position in total enrolment 
figures, although junior colleges and state 
universities show much higher percentage 
gains. 

In spite of the clear evidence that the cur- 
rent year is definitely witnessing a second 
major depression within ten years, practi- 
cally every first-class college is reporting 
enrolment increases over last year, some 15 
per cent. or more. This is true in the face 
of constantly advanced requirements for 
admission. A midwestern college of high 
reputation limiting its enrolment to eight 
hundred students from those standing in 
the highest quarter of the graduating classes 
of standard high schools has increased by 
temporary measures its facilities to accept 
this year seventy more than the limit. In 
addition it has turned away a number of 
others who meet admission requirements. 
Many other colleges report similar experi- 
ences. 

The U. 8S. Office of Education in its last 
published bulletin giving statistics of higher 
education reports that in the school year 
1900 there were enrolled in all types of 
colleges 237,592 students. In 1936 (the last 
year for which statistics were given), the 
number enrolled in American colleges 








782 
1,208,227. <A remarkable 
increase in a generation! 

There has just come from the General 
Education Board of New York a monograph 
prepared by Trevor Arnett, recently retired 
as president of the board, which discusses 
trends in enrolment in state and indepen- 
dent colleges and universities of the United 
States from 1928-29 through 1936-37. Dr. 
Arnett selected for his figures of comparison 
in liberal arts colleges the outstanding 49 
state universities and 156 outstanding pri- 
vate colleges and universities. This total of 
205 colleges and universities is about one 
quarter of those included in the federal 
statistics given above. Dr. Arnett’s report 
indicates that in 1928-29 there were enrolled 
in the college departments of 49 state insti- 
tutions 93,998 as compared with 114,382 in 
1936-37. For the corresponding periods 
the private universities and colleges report 
167,518 as against 172,031. 

For this group of colleges it will be seen 
that in the state institutions the percentage 
of gain for the nine years was 21.7 per cent. 
and only 3 per cent. for the private colleges 
and universities. In 1928-29, the state insti- 
tutions of this group enrolled 36 per cent., 
while the private group enrolled 64 per cent. 
Nine years later the comparison is 40 per 
cent. for the state institutions and 60 per 
cent. for those under private control. 

Of the 156 private institutions studied 
by Dr. Arnett, 118 were liberal arts colleges 
and 38 were the liberal arts college depart- 
ments of the independent universities. En- 
rolment in the former group ten years ago 
was 77,151, whereas a year ago the total was 
77,106. These figures bear out eloquently 
the observations previously made. It should 
be noted also that the larger number in this 
list of independent liberal arts colleges was 
chosen from the eastern and middle states. 
In these sections most of these high-grade 
colleges have set a limit of enrolment which 
doubtless has a good deal to do with the 
lack of increase in attendance in the smaller 
colleges through the past decade. 
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Further evidence of the abiding quality 
of the liberal arts college is the imposing 
record of its product in conspicuous leader. 
ship in all departments of human endeayor. 
Statesmen, clergymen, physicians, writers. 
business executives and all types of present- 
day leaders who have attained greatest emi- 
nence are alumni of that unique American 
institution, the liberal arts college. 

If we examine the class list of Amherst 
College of some forty years ago, we find 
there were graduating from that institution 
men who have held within the past few 
years such positions as president of the 
United States, justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, president of Oberlin Col- 
lege, president of the Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary, moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, govy- 
ernor of the State of New York, organizer 
and directing head of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, and the highest places in 
industry and commerce. Obviously these 
men have been in positions of such promi- 
nence for some years. 

If we select another small college some 
thirteen hundred miles to the South, we find 
that there were in Birmingham-Southern 
College some twenty years ago men who now 
hold such appointments as secretary of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, dean 
of the school of business of the University 
of Chicago, director of the libraries, Duke 
University, owner of several radio stations 
and the Birmingham Baseball Club, director 
of FHA for Alabama, Methodist bishop, 
Alabama state senator, Alabama circuit 
judge. 

Similar data could be presented illustrat- 
ing in all other sections of the country the 
potency of the liberal arts college as the 
fostering mother of American leadership. 

The chief secret of the sturdy persistence 
of the American college is the willingness 
of its present leadership to adjust itself to 
the ever changing American scene. It no 
longer remains static. It must be admitted, 
however, that higher education did mark 
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time in America for about 250 years. Most 
fortunately it did not erystallize its form 
like the Church has its language and the 
law its cumbersome and confusing phraseol- 
ogy. President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard let the pendulum swing too far when 
he persuaded his faculty a few generations 
ago to alter the frozen curriculum of all 
required subjects to the one required subject 
of English with all other subjects elective. 

Many experiments in the administration 
and teaching programs of the liberal arts 
college have been under trial in the past few 
years. The preceptorial plan, modelled on 
the Oxford system, was established in 
Princeton during the presidency of Wood- 
row Wilson. Other colleges have used 
similar or modified schemes, whereby the 
student may have more personal relation- 
ship with and stimulus from the professor. 

In his inaugural address in the fall of 
1921, the present president of Swarthmore 
College made a plea for the honors plan. 
Swarthmore and Carleton introduced this 
plan the following year. Many other col- 
have worked along similar lines 
whereby upper-class students of high stand- 
ing may be exempted from class attendance 
and pursue special studies under faculty 
direction. Harvard has required for some 
years the satisfactory passing of compre- 
hensive examinations by all seniors before 
recommendation for the baccalaureate de- 
gree. Similar schemes have been adopted 
by a number of leading colleges. 

More revolutionary are some plans of 
very recent adoption. Although these have 
not received the flattery of imitation, they 
have been viewed with an open mind by 
leaders in the liberal arts field. One such 
plan is no class attendance requirements at 
all but simply the passing of the required 
examinations. Another college requires no 
outside preparation but schedules each class 
for a two-hour period instead of one during 
which time there is a free-for-all discussion 
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among the students, with the professor lend- 
ing a guiding hand. <A more recent and 
unique plan is to have the curricular re- 
quirements met by the reading of one hun- 
dred selected books. 

The interesting and encouraging feature 
of all these experiments is that the liberal 
arts college is becoming more and more 
student-centered. College administrations 
instead of thinking mostly of beautiful cam- 
puses and magnificent buildings put more 
emphasis upon the student. Thus it was 
in early days when the liberal arts colleges 
had few students and when intimate con- 
tacts with great faculty minds and charae- 
ters were the order of the day. Even in the 
present-day colleges and universities with 
their great enrolments personnel advisers 
and numerous deans are appointed so that 
every student does have an opportunity to 
receive some personal attention. In spite of 
high-powered and ever-emphasized publicity 
on intercollegiate athletics the average col- 
lege does give individual attention to others 
than the eleven men (and their twenty or 
more substitutes) on the college football 
team. Unfortunately an epidemic did pre- 
vail in recent years that resulted in some 
extravagance in the construction of stadia 
and gymnasiums. Now, as always, the 
prestige of a great college will depend on 
the record of scholarly achievement of its 
alumni rather than on the glory shed by a 
football team winning all the season’s games. 

The majority of the junior colleges are 
simply a continuation for two more years 
of the study of general subjects superim- 
posed upon the high-school curriculum. In 
many places the junior college is housed 
with the local high school. It has the same 
principal or superintendent. The line of 
cleavage between the faculty members teach- 
ing in high school and junior college is very 
tenuous. Frequently it is 
Junior colleges have had for a number of 
This 


non-existent. 


years a strong national association. 
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fall a full-time secretary assumes duties as 
He and the other 
leaders in the movement continue to consider 
the junior college a feature of the nation’s 
secondary school system. 

For admission to the liberal arts college a 
chasm is crossed by the graduate from high 
school. He enters a new world. The college 
is a real adventure to him. This he under- 
takes with a zest foreign to the secondary 
school student lingering two years more in 
the same environment, and often in the 
same building. As a general rule, the 
faculty of the liberal arts college has com- 
pleted more graduate work, and in conse- 
quence usually comprises a more stimulating 
eroup of teachers. The attractions of sal- 
ary, opportunities for research, tenure, 
social prestige and stimulus of better-trained 
students are all in favor of the liberal arts 
college. 

The protagonists for the replacement of 
the liberal arts college by the junior college 
adduce the time-saving argument. Could a 
graduate of a junior college leap more 
quickly into such places of highest eminence 
in America as the presidency of the United 
States Steel Corporation, now filled by a 
man who was elected thirteen years after 
completing his college work at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia? Another leader in big 
business received his bachelor’s degree from 
Yale just seven years before becoming the 
president and general manager of the Pan 
American Airways System. 

Though innumerable examples of similar 
rapid rises can be reported, it will not be 
laboring the point to indicate a few more 
illustrations from other fields of activity. 
For example, the president of the University 
of Chicago received his A.B. degree from 
Yale only eight years before his election to 
his presideney. The new president of 
Wellesley took office sixteen years after re- 
ceiving her bachelor’s degree from Vassar. 
The present dean of the Harvard Medical 


director of its destinies. 
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School assumed duties there after twenty- 
one years had elapsed since obtaining his 
baccalaureate from Allegheny College and 
sixteen after obtaining his M.D. degree. 
According to the custom of practicing phy- 
sicians, he followed the regular regimen of 
spending several years as a hospital interne 
and in special study regularly required of 
all successful physicians. 

The present pastor of the famous Broad- 
way Tabernacle assumed his great responsi- 
bilities there just twelve years after obtain- 
ing his A.B. from Johns Hopkins. Last May 
the Methodists elected as bishop a young 
man of forty-three who had obtained his 
bachelor’s degree from Emory twelve years 
previously. 

In the realm of journalism we have the 
remarkable example of the editor and pub- 
lisher of the magazine Time becoming one 
of the two founders of that great journal 
three years after he obtained his bachelor’s 
degree from Yale. Six years after obtain- 
ing his bachelor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the present head of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System assumed his 
presidential duties. 

The present governor of the State of Wis- 
consin was first elected to the office just 
twelve years after obtaining his A.B. degree 
at the University of Wisconsin. One of the 
United States senators from West Virginia 
obtained his baccalaureate from Salem Col- 
lege eleven years before election to office. 

Fifteen years ago during my presidency 
of a Phi Beta Kappa college in the South, a 
lady came to my office to confer about enter- 
ing college. At the time she had been teach- 
ing most successfully in the elementary 
schools for ten years or more after complet- 
ing work equivalent to the two-year normal 
school course. She was in grave doubt as to 
the advisability of giving up a fine position 
to take chances on a better one by working 
for the bachelor’s degree. Shortly after 
completing the two years’ residence in the 
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upper division of the college, she was gradu- 
ated with distinction. Immediately she 
obtained a college teaching position. Eight 
years later she was professor of education 
and dean of women in a prominent college. 
In the meantime she has won eminence as a 
speaker and a writer. Many of her articles 
have been published in recent years in the 
outstanding educational journals. 

A number of other experiences of a 
similar nature could be mentioned for that 
same college. The records show that other 
colleges can add greatly to such a list. 

The desire, nay even the necessity, of 
economy of time in higher education is 
not a pressing question at the moment. 
Thoughtful leaders now believe that it is 
better for young people to be in college 
longer rather than to be rushing into com- 
petition with others in industry, commerce 
and the professions. The Federal Govern- 
ment thinks so strongly on this point that 
it has set up the Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps for the purpose of training young 
men of the adolescent period who are unable 
to continue their own training. In addition, 
for the past four years the national govern- 
ment has made large grants to college and 
university students through the National 
Youth Administration. 

All will agree that it is better for the 
welfare and prosperity of the nation if its 
leadership is well trained, and has the refine- 
ment and culture that the four years in the 
liberal arts college would give as a founda- 
tion. In all the learned professions except 
medicine the time element is not bothersome. 
It would seem that a short cut of a year or 
two may be permitted for the doctor, who 
has and should spend extra years as an ob- 
server in a hospital before undertaking the 
great responsibility of caring for human 
life and its well-being. 

No plea is made for the liberal arts college 
that can not meet the highest standards. It 
is certainly unmoral and unethical for col- 
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lege administrators to make claims that are 
not true. The unsuspecting and ambitious 
parent, as well as student, is frequently 
unable to distinguish between good and 
mediocre colleges. Only the fittest should 
survive ! 

Sad will be the day in America if the 
dual system of higher education should 
cease! There is an absolute need of the 
independent college and university existing 
side by side with the state university. They 
complement each other most admirably. 
Leaders in both groups welcome the points 
of view of leaders of the other group. Fre- 
quently a president of an independent uni- 
versity becomes the administrative head of 
a state institution, or vice versa. Never 
should it be possible to have regimentation 
in the educational processes. The liberal 
arts college has been, is and should continue 
to function without political, religious or 
other impediments. They should ever be 
free to seek the truth. ‘‘The truth will set 
you free.”’ 

In the liberal arts college the student 
should find the best opportunity for the 
training of the mind. The whole atmos- 
phere of the college should induce the stu- 
dent to learn. It is generally accepted in 
college circles that the student really comes 
not to be taught but to be given the best 
environment and encouragement to learn 
for himself. 

College catalogues of a few years ago 
placed emphasis upon the value of a college 
education from a vocational outlook. The 
best thinkers on the future of the liberal 
arts college feel that students do not come 
to college to learn how to make a better liv- 
ing. They come to learn how to form valid 
opinions, to weigh judiciously problems of 
personal or social import, to train their 
minds to solve important problems and to 
make decisions with full consideration of 
all that may be involved. They come to 
learn how to live the richer, fuller life. 
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THE SUMMONS TO ADVENTURE IN OUR 
MODERN LIFE’ 


t 
By CHARLES C. STILLMAN 
DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


LIFE is as full of adventure as it ever was. 
This is true whichever of the three defini- 
tions of adventure we accept. If we mean 
‘*boldness of undertakings,’’ it is so. If we 
mean the ‘‘meeting of hazards,’’ life is full 
of it. 
dependent upon fortuitous circumstances,’ 


If we mean ‘‘accompanying results 


’ 
likewise. 

C. Columbus adventured; so did C. Lind- 
bergh. The Roman government fed on a 
mass seale; so did the United States of 
America. A Babylonian king dispersed the 
Jews; so does a German Fuehrer. Genghis 
Khan ‘‘blooded’’ his way from east to west ; 
Japan is on arampage. The world laughed 
at Galileo; it had some fun at the expense 
of Orville Wright. The followers of Moses, 
as devotees of immediacy, saw more in the 
elitter of a golden calf than in the light of 
eternal truth; in our day, we confuse trin- 
kets with treasures. The feudal age took 
toll of travelers; in this age, we mow men 
down with automobiles at the rate of 36,000 
per year. 

Our day movement. For 
some, it sparkles with joy. For others, it 
What Professor Jesse 


teems_ with 
sputters with sorrow. 
Steiner calls ‘‘the tangled web of human 
forces’? enmeshes us. A man seeks a job. 
Ten millions are in competition with him in 
our country. An artist with a sensitive soul 
and an imaginative brush mixes his blood 


with his pigments as he transmutes his 


vision into plastered wall or canvas pictures, 
while the government by a relief allowance 
A man 


saves him from hunger and despair. 
and woman marry, having knowledge that 
one out of six marriages in this country 
ends with divorce; thus, they have the same 


1 Convocation address, December 21, 1938. 


chance for failure as the dice-thrower has 
for turning up a chosen number in the 
throw of adie. Is one imbued with a desire 
to amass a fortune? Let him note that only 
one out of 60 families has an ineome of over 
$5,000. Does one covet good health? In 
our nation during 1935, there were 312,333 
deaths from diseases of the heart, 144,065 
from cancer, 103,516 from nephritis, 99,967 
from accidents and 18,214 by suicide. This 
is the society in which we live. 

In Ohio, all forms of public relief cost 4 
million dollars in 1929. In 1937, it cost 174 
million. Our state’s total prison and correc- 
tional population in 1934 was 10,243. Our 
8 hospitals for the mentally ill cared for a 
total average of 17,296 patients throughout 
the year. Estimates point to 133,000 feeble- 
minded persons in our state and 20,000 epi- 
lepties. The jurisdictional state department 
has licensed 200 children’s institutions and 
agencies, and has 26,000 children under its 
direct or indirect supervision. This is the 
society in which we live. 

Only six years ago, in a large city of the 
Middle West, a crowd of citizens gathered 
in front of the city hall. The mayor had 
announced that no more money could be 
found for relief. The crowd was dispersed 
with stench bombs. They went away in an 
ugly mood. The mayor thought better of 
the matter during the night. He did find 
money for relief, and announced in the next 
morning’s papers that $100,000 had been 
found for the purpose. I had friends in 
that city. They told me it was only the 
mayor’s announcement that warded off seri- 
ous riots and bloodshed. Men were ready to 
fight for food. 

In a city here in Ohio, citizens out of 
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work, out of food, out of home (dispos- 
sessed), Were camping on the green in front 
of the city hall. In New York State, one in 
ten of the population was receiving relief. 
In Denver, 1932 compared with 1931, the 
number of families receiving relief increased 
370 per cent. and the money for meeting 
those needs inereased only 271 per cent. In 
126 of the larger cities of the country, rep- 
resenting 56 per cent. of our urban popula- 
tion, the aggregate relief expenditure for 
the month of May alone was $22,310,417. 
In our own city of Columbus, our municipal 
relief authorities and all other relief 
agencies combined spent, in June, 1929, 
$24.413 for 1,380 families. In June, 1932, 
the same agencies spent $160,381 for 8,901 
families. For a large part of that year, 11 
per cent. of the population of Franklin 
County was dependent upon publie or pri- 
vate charity. This is the society in which 
we live. 

In a figurative, yet realistic sense, we are 
in the midst of action such as Harry Han- 
sen, of the New York World-Telegram, 
writes of ‘‘Andrew Jackson,’’ by Marquis 
James: ‘‘ Pistols were loose in his saddle, the 
sword ready to leap from its sheath. For 
sheer adventure, action, gusto, read Andrew 
Jackson: The Border Captain.’’ Well, 
friends, there is plenty of ‘‘gusto,’’ anno 
domini, 1938. 

Current thought is not in agreement as 
to what the economie debacle of the past 
nine years and the attempted measures for 
its amelioration will mean to this country. 
To be sure of the truth of the assertion, one 
has only to read the copious statements, 
analyses and prophecies of the over-night 
historians, that numerous array of column- 
ists whose good, bad and indifferent, syndi- 
cated articles make the reading of the daily 
hewspaper a pain or a pleasure. They agree 
with each other as do a pugnacious dog and 
a militant cat, who have acquired their 
canine and feline codes of ethies by roaming 
around the back alleys. So let me quote 
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Hendrik Van Loon in ‘‘The Story of Man- 
kind’’: 

‘*It is very difficult to give a true account 
of contemporary events. The problems that 
fill the minds of people with whom we pass 
through life, are our own problems, and they 
hurt us too much or they please us too little 
to be deseribed with that fairness which is 
necessary when we are writing history and 
not blowing the trumpet of propaganda.’’ 

There are many good things on the favor- 
able side of the social balance sheet. We 
have our edueational facilities, churches, 
organizations of labor and of capital, our 
homes, fraternal groups, devotion to democ- 
racy, systematized philanthropy, organized 
research and individual integrity. Pessi- 
mism solves nothing. Does optimism? It is 
perhaps debatable whether optimism or pes- 
simism has made the greater contribution to 
progress. If the pessimist is the chronic 
complainer, believing that whatever is, is 
wrong, whose gloom has no basis in sincere 
study of conditions, then he will be missed 
from society as an aching wisdom tooth will 
be missed from a suffering man’s jaw. If 
the optimist is the man with a slushy mind 
and a ‘‘rolly-polly’’ heart, who closes his 
eyes to fact and opens his ears to fancy, who 
believes that no harm can come to America 
because we are God’s chosen and spreads an 
unsound and unsupported confidence, he is 
as dangerous as an extremist preaching an 
unsound philosophy of government. A wish 
psychology directed to the social affairs of 
our day succeeds in demonstrating only that 
‘‘hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’’ 

The aged patriarch went forth, not know- 
ing whither he went; a man goes forth to- 
day perhaps with objectives in his mind, but 
with adventure as his certain lot. Physical 
and mental hazards abound. Has eiviliza- 
tion crumbled? Is there a God? Is life 
worth living? The best answer to that ques- 
tion is one given by an unknown as follows: 
‘Tt depends altogether upon the kind of life 


you propose to live.’’ What is a man to do 
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in the relentless rush of current cruelty, 
extravagance, avarice, injustice and exploi- 
tation? 

In John Galsworthy’s play, ‘‘A Family 
Man,”’ John Builder is sitting in his after- 
breakfast chair before the fire with The 
Times in his hands. He has breakfasted well 
and is ‘‘in that condition of first-pipe seren- 
ity in which the affairs of the nation seem 
almost bearable.’’ It is easy to blow smoke- 
rings in a calm. There is a terrible and 
awful whirl about life that adds impedi- 
ments to well-rounded behavior. 

In 1932, according to press reports, Mr. 
John Smith, of Arno, Missouri, (only his 
name has been changed), made this state- 
ment: ‘‘Not a can of paint, not a bundle of 
shingles, not a roll of wire, not a single auto- 
mobile has been purchased in this neighbor- 
hood to my knowledge in the last six 
months.’’ I do not know Mr. Smith. I have 
never been in Arno. I know nothing of the 


geographical extent of the ‘‘neighborhood”’ 


to which he referred. I have not tried to 
appraise his responsibility as a reporter of 
the volume of commercial transactions in 
that area. I deduce two conclusions, how- 
ever, from his reported statement. The first 
is that business was not good there. The 
second is that John Smith, of Arno, Mis- 
souri, was worried about it. 

This second consideration is heavy with 
significance. It is quite possible to be so 
wrapped up in one’s own pursuits that the 
meaning of interdependence is missed. 
How long must we suffer as a people before 
we realize that paint, wire, shingles and 
automobiles are part and parcel of the same 
social pattern? How long must we live in 
the midst of the ‘‘multiple causes of social 
maladjustment’? (to use Professor Gid- 
dings’s phrase) before realizing that the 
concern of Arno is the concern of St. Louis, 
that the concern of St. Louis is the concern 
of Columbus, Ohio, that Ohio concerns the 
United States of America, and that this 
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country concerns the world in reciprocal 
influence ? 

In ‘‘The Nature of the Physical World,” 
A. 8. Eddington shows how the world 
studied by the methods of the physicist re- 
mains detached from the world familiar to 
our consciousness, at least until the physicist 
has completed his studies. Such detachment 
is possible only to a limited degree in our 
social life. The social structure is a going 
concern. We may take an automobile out 
of circulation, place it in a service garage, 
submit it to the scrutiny and operations of 
skilled mechanies, pay the bill, which is al- 
ways a little more than we thought it was 
going to be, wipe the inevitable grease from 
the steering-wheel, and drive away for a 
ride in the repaired car. When we labor 
with society, we must speed along on the 
running board, look under the hood and do 
our tinkering while the contraption is in 
motion. This is the simple reason, with 
complex consequences, why social adminis- 
tration is an exacting occupation. L. P. 
Jacks, in his very inspiring ‘‘ Constructive 
Citizenship,’’ suggests some such thought. 

I saw a sign over a salesman’s beautiful 
display of luscious apples. It was this: ‘‘Do 
not pinch the apples. When you pinch an 
apple, you hurt us.’’ Life is like that. 

Consider the attitude of my friend. He 
is a corporation officer. He is in the chain 
store and mail order business. We were dis- 
cussing relief for the unemployed. He said 
that if people had saved some of their wages 
against future needs, there would now be no 
suffering. As a matter of fact, according to 
his naive assumption, there is no reason why 
any able-bodied man should be an object of 
charity. Well, say I, if wage-earners had 
hoarded their scant surplus, if any, that 
man would be in a less desirable economic 
position. His own corporation has been as- 
siduously coaxing the money away by all 
devices known to salesmanship and adver- 
tising, and doing it in the name of over- 
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worked mothers, happy homes, standard of 
living, and so forth, on the plan of a dollar 
down and a dollar every time the collector 
finds you at home. My business friend is 
living in a state of detachment from the 
rcalities of life. An opaque existence is not 
compatible with an individual’s contribu- 
tion to social progress. 

Consider my friend in Memphis, Tennes- 
see. This friend has an acquaintance, an 
estimable man of that community, who sits 
as director in each of several important cor- 
porations. ‘‘When he goes into a directors’ 
meeting,’’ said my friend, ‘‘he leaves his 
daily world behind him and becomes a dif- 
ferent sort of being. He sees nothing but 
the ruthless processes of business regardless 
of their social effects.’’ I know nothing 
about the justice of the indictment. It ap- 
pears, however, that the two men mentioned 
liave not learned that when you pinch an 
apple it hurts us, and that commercial and 
industrial problems can not be resolved by 
an ignoring of the happiness of individual 
liuman beings. 

There is much current talk about the 
American standard of living. There always 
lias been discussion of that topic. Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, social economist, writing in 
1928, is authority for the statement: ‘‘ Both 
wages and prices have gone up very much 
in the last two decades, but it is very diffi- 
cult to tell which has gone up more. The 
best evidence on the subject goes to show 
that since about 1890 the standard of living 
of at least the unskilled wage earner’s fam- 
ily has been slowly but positively going 
down.’’ Through organization of labor and 
federal legislative enactment, persistent 
effort is being made to turn wages upward. 
Through Social Security legislation, effort 
at social stabilization is under way. While 
these various movements are going on, some- 
thing else seems to be showing a noticeably 
upward tendency. (Is there any one here 
who wishes to take issue?) I refer to taxes. 

Many people in the lower income brackets 
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are receiving social benefits such as free or 
less-than-cost clinic and hospital service, 
library service, municipal baths, publie con- 
certs, work relief, direct relief and numer- 
ous other benefits. Does it occur to you that 
inability to pay for such things, recognized 
as necessary for health and decency, is in 
itself evidence of an unsatisfactory stand- 
ard of living? By and large, people prefer 
to pay for what they get. They do insist 
upon having something to eat. 

Those of us who pay taxes and make our 
voluntary subscriptions to welfare agencies, 
pay for relief, less-than-cost hospital and 
clinie service, public baths and other social 
benefits. We must seriously ask ourselves 
the question whether it is better to pay for 
them in taxes or in wages. If commerce, 
industry and all kinds of employers are un- 
able to pay wages to guarantee economic 
security, the state will call upon industry to 
provide at least a makeshift. Phrase it as 
you will, that is the big social question be- 
fore the American people to-day. And 
when I say ‘‘ American people,’’ I mean the 
American people; I do not mean any politi- 
eal party. This is what Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Company, 
meant when he said that industry must 
evolve and make effective those measures 
which will ameliorate and ultimately elimi- 
nate unemployment. This is what Glenn 
Frank, formerly president of the University 
of Wisconsin, meant when he said, ‘‘ The key 
to a renewed economic life is realization that 
the income of the little men will ultimately 
decide the poverty or prosperity of the eco- 
nomie order.’’ This is what C. A. Dykstra, 
the present president of the University of 
Wisconsin, meant when he said that if the 
taxing power is to be used in the employ- 
ment field in cases of emergency caused by 
the business cycle, it should be used in the 
field of unemployment prevention. This is 
what William Leiserson, of the Federal 
Mediation Board, was striking at when he 
said: ‘‘Responsibility for labor that has not 
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been able to make a living, has never been 
assumed by the community in a forthright 
manner. ’’ 

It is not my purpose to discuss current 
programs for the amelioration of the severe 
social and economie conditions confronting 
us. Democracy must express itself in large- 
scale action. While striving for justice and 
freedom by the processes of democracy, we 
must organize our knowledge and experi- 
ence for the pursuit of happiness which is 
one of our inalienable rights. While strug- 
gling with legislation, law enforcement and 
social experimentation, it is incumbent upon 
us to remember that social and _ political 
action, proving to be either well or ill, im- 
pinges upon the individual life. We reject 
the ideology of the totalitarian state. The 
object of good government is to afford se- 
curity, opportunity and happiness to eiti- 
zens, individual human 
beings. The social stake is commingled with 
the individual stake. ‘‘In this twisted, 
topsy-turvy world where all the heaviest 
wrongs get uppermost’’ (as Mrs. Browning 
phrases it), we face adventure in terms of 
social hazards and fortuitous circumstances, 
requiring boldness of action. 

Very briefly I refer to three ‘‘pieces’’ 


and eitizens are 


of spiritual equipment. The possession of 
these should help the individual in his social 
adventure. 

First, a man does well to recognize the 
He who is with- 
out friends is poor indeed. 


value of companionship. 
College life is 
The 


choice of friends is sometimes accidental, 


the open sesame to new friendships. 


is generally volitional and is often deter- 
minative in the development of habits of 
Exchange of thought, 
by the device of conversation, results at 


thought and action. 


least in the satisfaction of hearing one’s 
I have 
learned much in stag sessions of graduate 


own voice. It does more than that. 


students. In chance meetings with mem- 


bers of the faculty at lunch, I have re- 
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ceived much education. We have renovated 
the European problem. We have torn the 
government of the United States apart and 
put it together again. We have demon- 
strated our superiority to the Congress of 
the United States. We know, with nicety 
of discrimination, just where the Supreme 
Court is in error. We are adept at coach- 
ing football games—after the games are 
over, I mean. We have done what even 
the trustees of the university have not yet 
been able to do, namely, elect a president. 
We have humorously and very seriously dis- 
cussed the economic plight of the country 
we all love. We have agreed and disagreed. 
In it all, we have discovered there is kin- 
ship and great advantage in adventuring 
together. 

My reading of the Iliad brought out the 
adventure of Diomed. Agamemnon, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Greek expedition, 
called for volunteers to make a dangerous 
night trip to the Trojan camp. Diomed 
rose and said: ‘‘T will go, but it is well that 
I should have some one with me. For to 
have a companion gives a man courage and 
comfort ; also two wits are better than one.”’ 

Then Agamemnon said: ‘‘Choose, O Dio- 
med, the man whom you would most desire 
to have with you; think not of any man’s 
birth or rank; choose only him whom you 
would best like for a companion.”’ 

Then Diomed said: ‘‘If I may have my 
choice, Ulysses shall go with me. He is 
brave, he is prudent, and the gods love 
him.’”’ 

Ulysses answered: ‘‘Do not praise me too 
much, nor blame me too much. .But let us 
go, for the night is far spent.’’ 

Sit down with your friend or friends and 
talk over the adventure of life. God forbid 
that it must be about war. There is much 
spying out of the land to be done. We need 
to develop faith in each other, the only cure 
for the social cancer of intolerance. 

Second, we need to develop faith in God. 
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I bring you no systematized theology. I 
suggest religion. There is a difference. 
Theology is a razor to split a hair. Religion 
is a knife to cut a slice of bread. 

When the Queen of England on Septem- 
ber 27 assisted in launching the Cunard 
Line’s Queen Elizabeth, she said: ‘‘The 
launching of a ship is like all great enter- 
prises: it is an act of faith.’’ The launching 
of a human life is an act of faith. I should 
link that faith with a God of order and 
purpose. If you can make some such adjust- 
ment in your personal thinking, it will help. 
[ call you to your faith, not to mine. 

Too many of us look upon religion in some 
such way as Abraham Lincoln wrote out his 
testimonial for a dubious mouse-trap: ‘‘ For 
the sort of people who like this sort of thing, 
this is the sort of thing that sort of people 
will want.’’ There is nothing constructive 
in that attitude. 

There is sustaining power, however, for 
him who adjusts his thinking and behavior 
in terms of faith in the unseen God. The 
concept of the fatherhood of God, with its 
cooperant concept, the brotherhood of man, 
smacks of social salvation. 

Third, I invite you to keep firm hold upon 
sentiment. By sentiment, I mean ‘‘a spirit 
favorable to idealistic rather than utili- 
tarian considerations.’’ Do not think I 
am foolishly underestimating the value of 
money. Most of us are able to see a dollar 
a mile away without the aid of field glasses. 
I am not advoeating poor eyesight. I am 
intimating that adventurous experiences in 
our complicated social relationships should 
not be allowed to sour life. I am not es- 
pousing false, emotional values and invalid 
principles, nor do I fail to realize that 
rationalization constitutes a felony before 
the court of logic. I venture to say that law, 
medicine, engineering, social administration, 
business and all the arts and professions 
allow plenty of room for a spirit favorable 
to idealism, while not crowding out the 
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highly necessary, desirable and _ practical 
considerations centering around the bread- 
and-butter problem. 

‘*Without sentiment, there would be no 
flavor in life at all,’’ says Thackeray. <A 
little sentiment now and then is relished by 
the best of men. Sentiment is a sort of re- 
fined appreciation of the niceties of life, ex- 
emplified in delicate nuances of behavior, 
that commend themselves to the artistic tem- 
perament. Without sentiment, life would be 
dull and prosaic, the moon-light would cease 
to be an institution for the delectation of the 
amoroso, and Cupid, Eros, Venus and Aph- 
rodite would wait in vain for their cues to 
play their stimulating roles in the great 
drama of life. 

As there are people struggling along in 
the adventures of life, having failed of the 
blessings of companionship and of the sus- 
taining hope that comes from faith in God, 
so there are people who, in the language of 
the bridge-player, hold a void in sentiment. 
Such people are pragmatic. They are stiff 
and cold and matter-of-fact. They may get 
there, but they don’t have any fun on the 
way. They get things done, but they never 
They are effective, but they 
are not winsome. They wear a sandpaper 
suit when velvet would do just as well, pro- 
viding, in addition to protection, the beauty 
Sentiment saves so- 


wear gloves. 


of supple smoothness. 
ciety from arteriosclerosis. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
The newspapers carry a comic strip in 
which modern customs afford the setting for 
the behavior of men and women of the stone 


They do the things we do, but under 
Their life is a 


age. 
conditions then prevailing. 
series of adventures. Except for a notice- 
able dependence upon physical prowess, 
their experiences match ours to-day. So, I 
say, life is as full of adventure as it ever 
was. Do you ask me whether or not I read 
the comie strips? [I am not saying whether 
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or not I read the comic strips. Let it suffice 
for me to give you a definition. It concerns 
the intellectual who sometimes is inelegantly 
referred to as a ‘‘high-brow.’’ A ‘‘high- 
brow’’ is a university professor who reads 
the comic strips only when nobody else is 
looking. 

The complicated social conditions of the 
twentieth century constitute our wilderness, 
our seas for exploration, our pioneering op- 
portunities for persevering and fascinating 
adventure. We do well to remember the 
words of Ray Stannard Baker: ‘‘There are 
n0 miracles in progress; there is only the 
plodding but beautiful adventure of inquiry 
and education.’’ 

Also, we do well to remember that an ad- 
justed individual life is the requisite prep- 
aration for effective social service. We ean 
not do much without companionship. We 
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must have confidants. The hermit is aber- 
rant. It may be hard to equate divine 
Providence with social disorder and suffer- 
ing, but the motivation of religion is a force 
to be reckoned with. In the individual life. 
idealism and utilitarianism may be brought 
together for working purposes. Such being 
so, our own lives may be a bit finer, and 
other people’s lives a bit sweeter. 

In Maeterlinck’s drama, ‘‘The Sightless,”’ 
the sixth blind man says, while he and his 
blind companions are in a fearsome situa- 
tion: ‘‘I like to go out at midday; I suspect 
great brightness then, and my eyes strain to 
see the light.’’ 

Men and women, as we contemplate the 
none-too-happy social life about us, let us 
welcome the summons to adventure. Why 
not go forth at midday when the sun is at 
the meridian ? 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FAR EASTERN STUDENT SERVICE 
FUND 

Henry P. Van DvuSEN, chairman of the Far 
Eastern Student Service Fund, who recently re- 
turned from the Far East, has made a statement 
in which he says that although ninety-three per 
cent. of China’s educational facilities 
have been liquidated as a result of the unde- 
clared war, nearly seventy-five per cent. of the 
normal university enrolment is actually in col- 
lege. He states, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, that this has been made pos- 
sible largely by the fund-raising campaign con- 
ducted at various colleges during the present 
year. Nearly $15,000 has been raised and about 
$5,000 more is expected. 

The appeal to help to keep Chinese students 
in college has elicited a warm response from 217 


normal 


colleges, many of which also are supporting 
sister colleges in the Far East. The largest 
contribution was made by Wellesley College stu- 
dents, $654. The Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina contributed $455. 
Other gifts came from the students of Union 
Theological Seminary, $500; Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, $396; Kansas State College, 





$258; University of Hawaii, $165; Northfield 
Schools, $302; Amherst College, $200; Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, $182; Swarthmore College, $306; 
Bryn Mawr, $322; Carleton College, $500, and 
Ohio State University, $286. 

About $13,700 has been sent to the committee 
in China, headed by Dr. J. Usang Ly, president 
of Chiaotung University. This includes a gift 
of $6,667 from the Church Committee for China 
Relief. Kiang Wen Han, student secretary ot 
the Y. M. C. A. in China, reports that centers 
have been established in thirteen cities. This 
organization and a committee of International 
Student Service representatives headed by Dr. 
Chang Po-Ling, of Nankai University, are ad- 
ministering the funds. 

Dr. Van Dusen points out that there is 
nowhere else where money, even smal] sums, can 
be made to go so far—ten American dollars will 
support a Chinese student for one year—and 
that the Chinese are desirous of continuing 
their studies, as evidenced by the fact that 350 
students walked over 1,000 miles to Kunming 
(Yunnanfu) to study in the temporary univer- 
sity established by the contributions of Amer- 
ican students. 
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In most centers the universities offer tuition 
and lodging without charge, but there is an 
acute shortage of hostels and funds for food. 
The overerowding is very serious. At West 
China Union University in Chengtu there are 
eleven institutions, dividing staff and other 
facilities. 

About one per cent. of the funds go to Japa- 
nese Christian students who are suffering because 
of their opposition to the war. 


THE PILGRIM TRUST OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 

THE report of the Pilgrim Trust for 1938 as 
reported in the London Times shows that £76,148 
was disbursed. The trustees are Lord Maemil- 
lan, Lord Baldwin, Sir James Irvine, Lord 
Stamp and Lord Tweedsmuir. 

The sterling market valuation of investments 
on December 31, 1938, was £1,891,290, against 
the original valuation of £2,072,882. The favor- 
able rate of exchange, together with the payment 
of an extraordinary dividend, brought the total 
income received up to £100,160. 

In its review of social service, the report re- 
fers to the grant made in 1935 towards a new 
settlement to be established at Aberdare, in the 
Cynon Valley of South Wales, where economic 
distress had been prolonged. In the spring of 
1938, it says, the Aberdare Valley Educational 
Settlement published its first report, followed 
later in the year by a second, both of which af- 
forded instances of the stimulating effect of an 
institution of this nature which works without 
distinetion of elass or rank for the social and 
intellectual well-being of the community. 

Since the settlement opened in Fairfield House 
in the autumn of 1936 the number of men’s social 
centers in the valley had grown from 14 to 25, 
and the women’s from 13 to 19, with a member- 
ship of over 4,000, of whom some 1,200 were 
women. Nearly 300 students were attending the 
settlement for weekly courses in subjects which 
included Welsh and English literature, political 
seienee, international affairs and public admin- 


istration. Many classes and lectures were given 
at clubs. A successful feature of the relations 


between the settlement and these self-governing 
clubs had been the large attendance of represen- 
tatives at “one-day schools” held periodically in 
the leeture hall. 

Interest in musie and drama was common to 
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clubs and centers throughout South Wales, but 
the Aberdare settlement had been able also to 
give practical effect to a keen local desire for an 
operatie society and this now had a membership 
of nearly 100. 

Activity was not confined to adults. The set- 
tlement was in touch with over 1,000 boys who 
formed the eight clubs in the valley and also with 
about 450 girls, whose club programs were sadly 
hampered by inadequate premises. New help 
towards maintenance expenses was promised to 
Aberdare and to other settlements in South 
Wales. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS FOR 
LATIN AMERICANS 

Awarps of fellowships with stipends amount- 
ing to more than $25,000 to thirteen Latin Amer- 
ican scholars and artists were announced on June 
12 by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation. Four were granted to Mexicans, 
four to Argentines, three to Cubans and two 
to Chileans. The list includes three mathema- 
ticians, three research workers in medicine, two 
biologists, three painters, one philosopher and 
one historian. All will come to the United 
States to carry on their work. 

This is the tenth annual series of Latin Amer- 
ican awards of the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Fellowships, which former United States 
Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim established 
in 1925 as a memorial to a son, John Simon Gug- 
genheim. The Latin American fellowships are 
granted on the same basis as those awarded an- 
nually to citizens of the United States—for the 
assistance of research workers in all fields of 
knowledge and creative workers in the fine arts 
under the freest possible conditions. 

The trustees of the foundation, in addition to 
Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim, are Francis H. 
Brownell, Carroll A. Wilson, Charles D. Hilles, 
Roger W. Straus, Charles Earl, John C. Emison 
and Medley G. B. Whelpley. 

The Committee of Selection consisted of Presi- 
dent Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, 
chairman; Dr. Thomas Barbour, professor of 
zoology and director of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Harvard University; Dr. El- 
mer Drew Merrill, Arnold professor of botany 
and administrator of botanical collections, Har- 
vard University; Dr. Américo Castro, professor 
of Spanish and comparative literature, Univer- 
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sity of Wiseonsin, a former Spanish Ambassador 
in Berlin and a former professor in the Univer- 
sity of Madrid; and Dr. Hans Zinsser, pro- 
fessor of bacteriology and immunology in‘ the 
Harvard University Medical School. 

The Committee of Selection was assisted by a 
jury of artists—James Earle Fraser, sculptor, 
and Gifford Beal Peppino Mangravite, 
painters—who judged the work of the artist 
Upon the recommendation of that 


and 


applicants. 
jury the following-named Latin American artists 
were granted fellowships: 

ROBERTO BERDECIO, painter, born in Sucre, Bo- 
livia, who since 1930 has resided in Mexico. Mr. 
Berdecio is interested in developing new materials 
and methods for painting and many of his works are 
executed with a spray gun. 

DANIEL SERRA BaApvus, twenty-four-year-old Cu- 
ban, painter and doctor of laws of the University 
of Havana, who until he received his first Guggen- 
heim Fellowship a year ago used to practice law in 
his native city of Santiago during the morning and 
paint in the afternoon. He is represented in the 
Contemporary Art Show at the New York World’s 
Fair. 

CARLOS Orozco ROMERO, painter, of Mexico City. 
Two portraits by him are now on exhibition at the 
San Francisco World’s Fair. 

Dr. JULIO F. DE LA ARENA Y FERNANDEZ, associate 
professor of biology and comparative anatomy in 
the University of Havana, Cuba, will continue his 
work on cellular permeability and intracellular di- 
gestion in the protozoa at New York University 
under the direction of Professor Robert Chambers. 

PROFESSOR CARLOS MuNoz Pizarro, of the de- 
partment of botany of the University of Chile, 
Santiago, will work in the field of systematic botany, 
with special reference to the forage plants of Chile, 
at the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, the 
Smithsonian Institution and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

PROFESSOR RAIMUNDO LDA, of the Universities 
of La Plata and Buenos Aires, Argentina, will en- 
gage in a study of the esthetic and poetics of George 


Santayana. 
For research in the medical sciences the fol- 


lowing were awarded fellowships : 


Dr. HuGco Pasio Cutop1, of the Medical School 
of the University of Buenos Aires, who will study 
respiratory phenomena caused by muscular activity 
in health and disease at the Fatigue Laboratory of 
Harvard University. 

Dr. JUAN PEDRO PICENA, associate professor in 
the Institute of Anatomy and Physiological Pathol- 
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ogy, University of the Litoral, Rosario, Argentina, 
who will study the pathology of certain kinds of 
tumors. 

Dr. Raut Paacios, of the Chilean Bacteriolog- 
ical Institute, Santiago, who will investigate certain 
problems of rabies. 


Mathematicians awarded fellowships ane: 


Dr. Mario GONZALEZ Ropricuez, professor of 
surveying in a school in Matanzas, Cuba, whose work 
lies in the field of differential equations. 

PROFESSOR ALBERTO GONZALEZ DOM{NGUEZ, of the 
mathematical faculty of the University of Buenos 
Aires, who will work with Professor J. D. Tamar 
kin, of Brown University, on problems in the field 
of functional analysis. 

PROFESSOR CARLOS GRAEF FERNANDEZ, of the Na 
tional School of Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
in Mexico City, who is working on mathematical 
problems concerned with cosmic radiation at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Sttvio A. ZAVALA VALLADO, research assistant 
in the National University of Mexico, will continue 
in the Library of Congress his studies of forced 
labor in the Spanish colonies in America. 


APPROPRIATIONS OF THE GENERAL 
EDUCATION BOARD 


In his report for the General Education Board 
for the year 1938, Raymond B. Fosdick, presi- 
dent, discusses the appropriations during the 
year and comments on the future programs. He 
writes : 

During 1938 the General Education Board appro- 
priated a total amount of $7,410,045.71. Of this 
sum, $5,569,245 was appropriated from the prin 
cipal fund and $1,840,800.71 from income. Ap 
propriations included $1,211,820 for general edu 
sation; $3,205,900 for white and $842,788.71 for 
Negro education in the South; $290,000 to the pro 
gram for child growth and development, and $1,- 
450,000 for projects under former programs. 

As of December 31, 1938, the unappropriated as- 
sets of the General Education Board, in terms of 
market value, amounted to $23,907,761.31. Of this 
total, $15,571,690.91 has been definitely ear-marked 
by the trustees largely for the board’s present pro 
grams in southern education, in general education, 
and in child growth and deveiopment. The free 
balance of funds, therefore, remaining as of De- 
cember 31, 1938, is, in terms of market value, 
$8,336,070.40. 

As was pointed out in this report a year ago, ever 
since 1920 the trustees of the General Education 
Board have deliberately spent from principal as well 
as from income, in the belief that promising oppor- 
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tunities in the development of education should not 
be sacrificed in an attempt to keep the board’s 
capital fund forever inviolate. What the future has 
in store for any institution or for any financial or 
social arrangement, no one can foretell. 

Meanwhile a generation of youth who will have 
to live in that future is pressing for adequate and 
more equitable opportunities for preparation and 
training. Their needs are a challenge to our time. 
It would seem to be a wiser and better investment 
to meet those needs—to the extent that limited 
funds can meet them—than to try to conserve assets 
for an unpredictable future the outlines of which 
we can not even guess. 

In pursuance of this policy, the funds of the 
General Edueation Board have been reduced in 
round figures from $180,000,000 to the present level 
of $24,000,000. Total appropriations from 1902, 
when the board was founded, to date have been as 


follows: 





From Principal $144,906,593.55 
From Income 117,562,485.58 
otal: ..:... $262,469,079.13 


In the few years of life that remain to the Gen- 
eral Education Board its resources are being con- 
centrated largely in connection with three types of 
activity: first, the continuance of the existing pro- 
gram in the southern states; second, the support of 
research and experimentation in relation to the prob- 
lems presented in the field of general education, ‘.e., 
the secondary school through the junior college level, 
and the third, a program in child growth and 


development. 


AN INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
AND CULTURAL CONFERENCE 

PLANS are being made for an Inter-American 
Edueational and Cultural Conference to be held 
at the University of Florida in April, 1940. 

President John J. Tigert, speaking at the 
commencement exercises, stated that the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, which was 
founded in 1930, has evolved a_ broad 
American educational program, one aspect of 
which will be the conference next April. The 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
because of the special opportunities which the 
conference would afford, has made a special 
grant to the institute, of which Dr. Rollin S. 
Atwood is acting director, to provide for the 
gathering of an unusual number of lecturers 
from Latin Ameriean countries. 

Distinguished leaders who have influenced the 
educational and cultural life of their nations will 


inter- 
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be invited to take leading parts. Addresses and 
papers by Latin Americans will be emphasized. 
There will be sections of history and geography; 
literature, musie and drama; art and arechitee- 
ture; economie and social problems; government 
and publie administration, and education. 

The conference will commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, and will observe the tenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the institute. In 1932 
the Fidae Medal, which is given “to the univer- 
sity or college regardless of enrolment which 
has done the most in the past year to promote 
an interest in the countries of Latin America,” 
was awarded to the University of Florida. 

The university has provided for an interchange 
of students among all countries of the Western 
Hemisphere since the founding of the institute, 
but an augmented plan which will increase its 
participation in this field and will expand the 
undergraduate exchange program will be under- 
taken. The plan will consist of fifteen months’ 
residence in the country, the first three months 
to be devoted to an intensive study of the lan- 
guage; the second period of nine months to be 
one year’s work at the university, and the last 
three months, or vacation period, to inelude 
travel and study in the country in which the 
university is located. The student will then re- 
turn to his home university, receiving full credit 
for one academic year’s work, thus enabling 
him to complete his studies without loss of time. 
Students pursuing the 
study will be officially registered in their home 


Inter-American year 
university as well as in the university where they 
are studying. 

The advisory board of the institute is com- 
posed of the following members: 


Stephen Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Education; John C. Cooper, vice- 
president of Pan-American Airways; L. S. Rowe, 


director general, Pan American Union; M. L. 
Wilson, under secretary, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Wallace W. Atwood, president, Clark Uni- 
versity; John W. Studebaker, U. 8. 
of Education; Hamilton Holt, president, Rollins 
College; James G. Stahlman, president, Nashvill« 
Banner, and Ruth Bryan Rohde, formerly Minister 
to Denmark. 


THE NEW YORK CITY COLLEGES 


THE 
teacher-training activities, graduate work in edu- 


Commissioner 


unification and centralization of all 
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cation and extension courses for teachers now 
being carried on separately in the four colleges 
of New York City, was recommended in a pre- 
liminary report submitted by the faculty of the 
School of Edueation of the City College to Dr. 
Nelson P. Mead, acting president. The proposal 
is in line with Dr. Mead’s own recommendation 
of a few weeks ago urging use of the resources 
of the local municipal institutions for a single 
graduate school. 

The report states that the proposed centrally lo- 
cated School of Education would offer all highly 
specialized work beyond such basie courses as 
the history of education, educational psychology 
and the philosophy of education, which are now 
being given in all four of the colleges. In par- 
ticular, courses in methods of teaching and 
supervised practice-teaching would be trans- 
ferred from the individual liberal arts colleges 
to the school of education. The student would 
actually transfer to the school of education for 
full-time residence after three years of prelimi- 
nary work in City, Hunter, Brooklyn or Queens 
Colleges if he sought the degree of bachelor of 
science in education or an advanced degree in 


education. The report points out that 


the advantages of such consolidation would be mani- 
fold. It would permit the pooling of library col- 
lections, making possible the acquisition of mate- 
rials used infrequently in any one institution, and 
the reduction of duplication. In addition, the abili- 
ties represented by the faculty members of the 
different colleges would be used fully instead of as 
in the present system, which necessitates a dispro- 
portionately large use of part-time instructors over 
whom relatively little control is exercised. At 
present, graduate students at any one institution 
are deprived of the opportunity of studying with 
some of the outstanding specialists in the other city 
colleges. Deficiencies, gaps and overlapping in the 
curricula—all wasteful—would also be eliminated. 

A single college is often unable to offer a course 
when only a few students at the institution need a 
course, yet among the students of all the colleges 
there may be a sufficient need to justify offering the 
course. Finally, the facilities for educational 
demonstrations, both in schools and clinics, and 
arrangements for cooperative research service would 
probably prove too cumbersome or expensive if they 
had to be set up separately for each of the four 


municipal colleges. 


Such a centrally located School of Education 
should provide facilities for a division of edu- 
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cational research, a psychological or educational] 
clinic, laboratory schools (elementary and secon- 
dary), conference rooms, classrooms and offices. 
It should also have an adequate library for 
graduate work, which might also be made ayail- 
able for advanced undergraduates. 
Commenting on the difficulties which now beset 
the present system, the report states that: 


It is a widely approved practice for authorities in 
charge of school systems to consult staff members 
of professional schools with respect to especially 
difficult problems. Under such circumstances the 
practitioner and the professor of education are able 
to achieve effective solutions by complementing one 
another. Staff members of the school have func 
tioned in the capacity of educational advisers on 
many occasions. Their sporadic services should de 
velop into a customary practice, with the city’s own 
School of Education occupying an especially promi 
nent position of leadership in the many fields of 
practical education. 


The report also recommends the establishme:: 
of a placement service for graduates, the exten- 
sion of practice facilities for qualified student- 
under the direction of a central committee repre- 
senting the four colleges, and the change ot 
emphasis in the educational clinie from a service 
agency to that of a demonstration bureau which 
should concentrate on the improvement of in- 
struction and the training of advanced students 
in psychology. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED 
BY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

AmonG the honorary degrees conferred by 
Columbia University at its hundred and eighty 
fifth commencement on June 6 was the degree 
of doctor of science on Dr. Robert Sanderson 
Mulliken; the degree of doctor of letters on 
President Guy Stanton Ford, Professor Car! 
Lotus Becker and Phineas Lawrence Windsor, 
and the degree of doctor of laws on M. Jean Zay. 
The citations by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler were as follows: 

Robert Sanderson Mulliken: Professor of physics 
in the University of Chicago; native of Massachu- 
setts; trained at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and at the University of Chicago; 
entering at once upon a career of most productive 
research; acclaimed and honored by his fellow 
physicists for his guiding work in the study of 
molecules and their structure. 

Carl Lotus Becker: Professor of history at Cor- 
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nell University; native of Iowa and trained at 
Mt. Vernon College and the University of Wiscon- 
sin; onetime fellow of Columbia University; teach- 
ing history successively at Dartmouth College, at 
the University of Kansas and at the University of 
Minnesota; now, for more than twenty years, a 
member of the faculty of Cornell University; de- 
voted student and scholarly interpreter of the his- 
tory of the American people and their ruling ideas; 
past president of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

Guy Stanton Ford: President of the University of 
Minnesota; native of Wisconsin; trained at the 
University of Wisconsin, at Berlin and at Columbia, 
where he was graduated with the degree of doctor 
of philosophy in 1903; passing, after service in the 
publie schools of Wisconsin, at Yale, and at the 
University of Illinois, to the University of Minne- 
sota as professor of history and dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, and now, after a quarter century of 
service, deservedly honored with the presidency of 
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that outstanding institution of higher learning; 
man of letters, historian, administrator. 

Phineas Lawrence Windsor: Librarian and di- 
rector of the Library School of the University of 
Illinois; native of Illinois; gaining baccalaureate 
degrees from Northwestern University and the New 
York State Library School at Albany; serving in 
the Library of Congress and in the Library of the 
University of Texas, before coming to his present 
distinguished post some thirty years ago; combining 
scholarship with thorough knowledge of scholar- 
ship’s greatest laboratory, the library, and its care. 

Jean Zay: Minister of National Education in the 
Government of the French Republic; charged with 
administrative responsibility for the entire educa- 
tional system of the French people; knowing full 
well that Jefferson spoke truth when he said, in 
writing to a distinguished Frenchman of his time: 
‘*Enlighten the people generally and tyranny and 
oppression of both mind and body will vanish like 
evil spirits at the dawn of day.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE trustees of Randolph-Macon College have 
elected to the presidency J. Earl Moreland, vice- 
president of Searritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Tenn. He will succeed the 
late Dr. Robert Emory Blackwell, who died in 
his eighty-fourth year last July. Dr. S. C. 
Hatcher, vice-president and secretary-treasurer 
of the college, will continue as acting president 
until Dr. Moreland arrives on August 1. 


Rear ADMIRAL Wat TyLerR Cuiuvertivs, U. S. 
Navy, retired, has been elected president of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Massachusetts. 
He will sueceed Rear Admiral Ralph Earle, re- 
tired, who died in February, after serving for 
fourteen years as president of the institute. 


Dr. OrviLLE S. WALTERS, instructor in physi- 
ology at St. Louis University School of Medi- 
cine, has been named president of the Central 
Academy and College, a preparatory school and 
junior college at McPherson, Kans., conducted 
by the Free Methodist Church. 


AT the University of Arkansas, Dr. H. M. Hos- 
ford, professor of mathematics, has been made 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences to suc- 
ceed Dr. V. L. Jones, who has held the deanship 
for twelve years. Professor Deane G. Carter, 
head of the department of agricultural engineer- 
ing, has been named to succeed Dean Dan T. 


Gray, who tendered his resignation as dean of 
the College of Agriculture last October. 


ASHBEL G. GULLIVER, professor of law and 
fellow of Timothy Dwight College, has been ap- 
pointed acting dean of the School of Law of 
Yale University for the coming year, temporarily 
filling the vacaney caused by the appointment 
of Dean Charles EK. Clark to the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals. 

Dr. JoHN G. Hervey, who has been associate 
dean of the Law School of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, for the last nine years, has been 
appointed dean of the school. He _ sueceeds 
Francis Chapman, who died on May 2. 


Miss KATHARINE E. McBripg, associate pro- 
fessor of education and psychology at Bryn 
Mawr College, has been appointed dean of Rad- 
cliffe College in charge of the undergraduates, 
the appointment to take effect in 1940. Miss 
Mildred P. Sherman, assistant dean at Radeliffe 
College, will serve as acting dean next year and 
will be assisted by Miss Eleanor H. McCormack. 


Dr. WitLiAM Henry Burton, professor of 
education at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed director of appren- 
ticeship and lecturer on the principles of teach- 
ing and a member of the faculty of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education of Harvard University. 
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The appointment is without limit of time from 
September 1. Dr. Burton will have full charge 
of the program of practical training for the 
Harvard degree of master of arts in teaching. 


Dr. A. StaMpar, professor of social medicine 
at the State University in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 
has been appointed to the newly established 
Rosenberg professorship in the social sciences at 
the University of California during the aca- 
demie year 1939-40. The establishment of the 
Rosenberg professorship was made possible by 
a gift from the Rosenberg Foundation of San 

Dr. Stampar will be the first in- 
While at the university he will give 
two courses, one for graduate students and one 


Francisco. 
eumbent. 


for upper division students, and will also de- 
liver a series of public lectures. By special con- 
ditions of the grant of the foundation, he will be 
enabled to visit other parts of the state for lee- 
tures and consultations. 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH L. BORGERHOFF, who has 
been head of the department of Romance lan- 
guages of Flora Stone Mather College of West- 
ern Reserve University since 1903, has retired. 


Dr. GeorGE N. HENNING, who has been since 
1901 professor of Romance languages at the 
George Washington University, retires this June 


with the title professor emeritus. 


Dr. FuLMER Moon, Berkeley, has been named 
librarian of the University of Redlands, Cali- 
fornia, to succeed Miss Eleanor Symmes, who 


has retired. 


THE Rev. JoHN CrocKER, who for the last 
ten years has been in charge of Episcopal un- 
dergraduates at Prineeton University, has ae- 
cepted the head-mastership of the Groton School, 
Massachusetts, in succession to the Rev. Endicott 
Peabody, who resigned recently, after serving 
as head master for fifty-five years. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of laws was 


conferred at the commencement exercises on 
June 12 of Elmira College, New York, on Dr. 
Milton E. Loomis, assistant commissioner for 


higher education of New York State. 


THE doctorate of laws was conferred by St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., at its sev- 
enty-seventh commencement exercises on June 12 
on Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the Massa- 
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chusetts Institute of Technology, who gave the 
principal address. 

DuKE UNIversiITty on June 5 conferred the 
degree of doctor of laws on Dr. Oliver Cromwell 
Carmichael, chancellor of Vanderbilt University ; 
on Dr. Charles Lee Raper, dean of the School of 
Business Administration of Syracuse University, 
and on Dr. William H. Glasson, formerly dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of 
Duke University. Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
president emeritus of Yale University, delivered 
the principal address on the closing day of the 
commencement exercises. 


AMONG honorary degrees conferred by Rut- 
gers University was the doctorate of letters on 
James G. MeDonald, president of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences; the doctorate of 
laws on Dr. William Mather Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, and on Virgil Jordan, econo- 
mist and president of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, and the doctorate of science 
on Dr. Thurlow C. Nelson, head of the depart- 
ment of zoology of the university. Dr. Lewis 
delivered the commencement address. 


THE degree of doctor of laws was conferred at 
the commencement exercises of the University ot 
Maine on Dr. James P. Baxter, 3d, president of 
Williams College. 

THE Portia Law School and College of Liberal 
Arts, Boston, conferred on June 7 the honorary 
degree of doctor of letters on President Bancroft 
Beatley, of Simmons College; on President 
Leonard Carmichael, of Tufts College; and on 
President Daniel L. Marsh, of Boston Univer- 
sity. Dr. Marsh delivered the commencement 
address on “What Does It Really Mean to be 
Educated?” 

THE degree of doctor of pedagogy was con- 
ferred at the commencement exercises of Russel] 
Sage College at Troy, N. Y., on Dr. Sarah M. 
Sturtevant, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman gave the principal address. 


Aubert Luoyp Couston, principal of Brook- 
lyn Technical High School, New York, was 
awarded the degree of doctor of laws at the 
eighty-fourth commencement of the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn on June 14. 


Ou10 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY conferred on 
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June 12 the degree of doctor of laws on Dr. 
Reuben T. Shaw, science teacher in the North- 
east Philadelphia High School and president of 
the National Edueation Association. 


Dr. WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, who retires this 
summer after serving as president of Smith Col- 
leze for twenty-two years, delivered the com- 
mencement address at the college on June 12. 
Among the honorary degrees conferred was the 
doctorate of humane letters on Mrs. Neilson. 
At the annual meeting of the Smith College 
Alumnae Association a life-sized portrait of 
President Neilson was presented to the college. 


A JOINT meeting of the Eastern and Western 
Divisions of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation will be held at Columbia University on 
December 27, 28 and 29, during which there 
will be a special session in honor of John Dewey 
and in eelebration of his eightieth birthday. 
The topie selected for this session is “Dewey’s 
Concepts of Experience and of Nature.” Dr. 
William E. Hocking, professor of philosophy at 
Harvard University, and Dr. Morris Cohen, 
emeritus professor of philosophy at the College 
of the City of New York, will present papers 
on this subject, and Professor Dewey will make 


a reply. 


WILLIAM EMERSON, who will retire at the end 
of the current academic year from his post as 
dean of the Architectural School of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, was the prin- 
cipal guest at the annual dinner of the school 
on May 27. On that occasion the members of 
the faculty and students presented to the in- 
stitute a bronze bust of Professor Emerson, 
which will be placed in the William Emerson 
Room. Also a sum of money to establish the 
Emerson Prize Fund in architecture has been 
raised. 


Dr. ArTHUR G. LEACOCK, who is retiring this 
month as professor of Greek at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, received on the Alumni Day of the 
academy on June 3 a desk set from the classes 
of 1911 and 1912. 


Dr. Grace Apport, chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau from 1921 to 1934 and since 
then a member of the faculty of the University 
ot Chieago, died on June 19 at the age of sixty 


years. 
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Dr. JoHN Leo Campion, professor of Ger- 
man at the University of Pennsylvania, died 
on June 9. He was fifty-five years old. 


THE REVEREND LAURENCE KENT PATTERSON, 
professor of history at Woodstock College, Bal- 
timore, died on June 14 at the age of forty-eight 
years. 

F. Coruies MorGan, treasurer of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, died on June 13. He was 
sixty-four years old. 


Dr. NicHoLas Murray ButTLer, president of 
Columbia University and head of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, sailed on 
June 14 to confer with European associates on 
a readjustment of the work of the endowment 
to meet changing international conditions. 


M. JEAN Zay, French Minister of National 
Edueation and Fine Arts, who has spent nine 
days in the United States, has returned to 
France. During his stay he visited various 
universities and libraries, and had an oppor- 
tunity to diseuss problems of edueation with 
President Roosevelt. 


PRESIDENT ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, of the 
University of California, recently addressed the 
graduates and alumni of the University of New 
Mexico at Albuquerque at a complimentary 
luncheon given in his honor. 


Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, president emer- 
itus of Yale University, delivered the principal 
address at the graduating exercises of Culver 
Military Academy on June 14. 


Dr. ALFRED E. STEARNS, head master emeritus 
of Phillips Andover Academy, gave the com- 
meneement address at Haverford School, Penn- 
sylvania. 

THE eighth International Conference on Pub- 
lie Education, organized by the International 
Bureau of Edueation, will open at Geneva on 
July 17. As in previous years, the invitation to 
be represented at this conference has been trans- 
mitted to the governments by the Swiss Federal 
Department of Foreign Affairs. The confer- 
ence is made up of two parts: (1) Reports of 
the Ministries of Publie Instruction of the vari- 
ous countries on the chief educational events 
during the past school year; (2) Reecommenda- 
tions to the Ministries of Publie Instruction on 
the three following points: “The Salaries of 
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Secondary School Teachers”; “The Organization 
of Pre-school Education” and “The Teaching of 
Geography in Secondary Schools.” Although 
only the official delegates of the goverriments 
take part in the discussion, the conference ses- 
sions are public and of interest to educators, 
particularly to those concerned with comparative 


education. 


THE conference sponsored by the Associated 
Academie Principals of the State of New York 
will be held from August 24 to 26 at Colgate 
University, Hamilton. The subject will be “The 
Extension of Public Education.” Members of 
the staff of the State Education Department and 
other speakers will present various phases of this 
A series of discussion meetings will also 
be arranged. Roy L. Butterfield, principal of 
the Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, 
is chairman of the committee in charge of the 


topie. 


program. 


THE seventeenth annual Superintendents’ Con- 
ference of the State of Pennsylvania will be held 
in connection with the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Summer Session on August 1, 2 and 3. The 
conference this year will deal mainly with ques- 
tions on administration, course of study, cur- 
riculum, personnel and guidance phases on the 
secondary school level. Among the speakers will 
be Arthur K. Loomis, superintendent, Shaker 
Heights Public Schools, Ohio; John L. Louns- 
bury, principal, Long Beach, California, Junior 
College, and Clarence E. Ackley, acting superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 


Dr. A. Curtis Wi14us, president of the Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in the Library of Con- 
gress, has announced the establishment of The 
Medina Bibliographical Prize of one hundred 
dollars. This is to be an annual award for the 
best bibliography dealing with Latin America. 
It was made possible by a personal gift from 
Dr. James Brown Scott, an honorary life mem- 
ber of the association and secretary of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. The 
award will be made each year at the annual meet- 
ing of the association in February. 


THE new building of the Institute of Educa- 
tion of the University of London was formally 
opened on May 18 by Mrs. E. M. Lowe, chair- 
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man of the London County Council, after 4 
dinner at which the university entertained the 
council in celebration of the completion of the 
building. A toast, “The London County Coun- 
cil,” was proposed by the Earl of Athlone. Lord 
Maemillan, chairman of the University Court, 
said that when they embarked on “the ambitious 
scheme of making London a complete city—for 
the only thing it lacked had been a great uni- 
versity—they had been at first puzzled as to how 
such an establishment could be financed. The 
story of that beautiful building was nothing 
short of a fairy story. There had been no pub- 
lic appeal for the money for the building, and 
it had not one single penny of debt. They were 
happy to welcome the members of the London 
County Council as cooperators in that great 
work, for without their help it would not have 
been accomplished. They had contributed on 
the princely scale expected from the greatest 
educational authority in the world. They had 
contributed £250,000 to the general building 
fund and £200,000 for the new Institute of 
Edueation to be shared with Birkbeck College.” 
Other speakers were Hubert Madison, leader oi 
the London County Council, and Sir Robert 
Pickard, vice-chairman of the university. 

THE Paris correspondent of the London Times 
states that the foundations of French preventive 
medicine have been strengthened by the intro- 
duction of a “health card” to be issued free on 
the birth of every child on which will be recorded 
its full medical history from infancy through 
childhood and adolescence to old age. Tlie 
“health card” is not compulsory, but in a circular 
issued by M. Rueart, Minister for Publie Health, 
prefects are urged to do everything to encourage 
its use. It is divided into two sections. The 
first is concerned with the medical history of the 
holder and his parents. The second is concerned 
with the holder’s dental condition. All the par- 
ticulars noted in the card will be confidential : not 
even the holder’s name will appear on it—only a 
number to facilitate identification in case of loss. 
M. Rueart, in a statement to the press, explained 
that the “health card” had become a necessity, 
owing to the disappearance of the family doctor. 
People now went to specialists, and it was es- 
sential for the specialist to be able to identify— 
in a physiological sense—his patient. That was 
the purpose of the “health card.” 
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A WIRELESS to The New York Times from 
Rome states that in presenting his ministerial 
budget to the Chamber of Fasces and Corpora- 
tions, Giuseppe Bottai, Minister of Education, 
unouneed a new system, which Italian Fascisti 
consider one of the most important contributions 
) modern eultural standards, which will go into 
effect with the autumn schoo] sessions. A “new 
humanism” will replace the school reform insti- 
tuted in 1923 by Giovanni Gentile. There will be 
no break with the past, but, as fascism moved, 
ts leaders felt the teaching had become formal- 
istic and “informative but not formative.” Edu- 
cation and work, schools and life were not being 

lded. Signor Bottai says he is setting out to 
solve this dualism, to base education on work, 
activity and produetive capacity, to bring eul- 
‘ure into more practical spheres and above all to 


ire of the nation with its political life. Teach- 
ug of the classies will not be stopped, but it will 
be restricted to especially adapted students. In 
short, edueation now is to be directed toward 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING 
IN KINDERGARTEN AND 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ONE of the most frequent criticisms of the 
present methods of teaching foreign languages 
- that so few students, even after two to four 
years of study, are actually able to speak fluently 
and correetly. It is evident that language courses 
as given to-day do not furnish the student with 
the large amount of automatie vocabulary neces- 
sary for a real command of a language. It has 
been estimated that two years of high-school 
Spanish are not more than the equivalent of two 
weeks spent in a foreign country where Spanish 

is spoken. 

An ideal solution of this problem would be to 
liave our pupils spend at least a year in the coun- 
try of the language they are learning; ideal, but 
hardly practical, as in these days when time is so 
iterally money, few students can afford foreign 
travel after graduation from high school or eol- 
Many graduates are interested in a line 
of work in which a good speaking knowledge of 
French, Spanish or German would be a valuable 
asset, but unfortunately a thorough and fluent 


ieve, 
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teaching the youth to take its place as a produe- 
tive unit within the Fascist state. 

Primary schools for natives are being set up 
in Ethiopia. One of these, said to be typical, 
has been opened at Abalti. It has an annex 
with baths and showers, and a piece of land has 
been reserved to form experimental plots where 
the pupils can grow flowers and vegetables. 

AccorDING to press dispatches dated June 12, 
semi-official Chinese reports state that Japanese 
bombers had damaged property of the West 
China Union University and injured two of its 
foreign teachers at Chengtu, 174 miles northwest 
of Chungking. The university combines United 
States, Canadian and British educational efforts 
and now is host to several missionary universi- 
ties from Eastern China. One of three bombs 
that hit West China Union University property 
injured the president of Nanking University, 
which had been reestablished in Chengtu after 
the evacuation of Nanking. Other bombs hit 
the American Baptist school and demolished the 
residence of a missionary. 


knowledge of a language does not seem to be 
imparted, save to a very few linguistically gifted 
students, by our present-day language courses. 

Another solution, but again available only to 
the few who can afford the expensive tuition, is 
private instruction, preferably by a_ native 
speaker of the language. 

There is, however, a possible solution, one 
whose advantages are obvious and can be demon- 
strated from past experience: to begin foreign 
language training in the public kindergarten and 
continue it through the grade school. 

It is not necessary to-day to labor the point 
of the value of a knowledge of foreign languages 
—the columnist, Ernie Pyle, recently returned 
from an extensive tour of South America, for 
instance, to write in the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers that in his opinion Spanish should be 
made compulsory in American public schools. 
The value which such a step would have in con- 
solidating good-will and a feeling of solidarity 
in this hemisphere is immense. The benefits of 
a good command of French, the diplomatic lan- 
guage of the world, or of German, the language 
of science (for Hitler has not always been with 
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us), need no elaboration here. Let me pass, 
therefore, to a consideration of the questions 
and problems involved in the teaching of these 
languages in the very first years of the child’s 
school-life. 

Small children are accurate and facile imita- 
tors, in great degree because self-consciousness 
and timidity, the twin bugaboos of the older 
student, are lacking in them. Thus, the child 
would actually find it easier to learn the sounds 
and the “feel” of a language. There is, of 
course, nothing new in this idea—well-to-do 
families in European countries have long em- 
ployed governesses to teach a foreign language 
to their children. A French governess in an 
English family, for instance, converses daily 
with her young charges, using French as a 
medium of expression, not merely as a dull and 
A French family of 
The 


results are well known—French business men, 


pointless mental exercise. 
means will employ an English governess. 


diplomats and travelers come to America, speak- 
ing (only too often!) better English than many 
Americans. 

Now, not all families ean afford a French (or 
Spanish or German) governess. But why not a 
language teacher to work with our small children 
in direct connection with their other studies and 
play activities? 

Most definitely, children of this age should 
not be made to “study” another language, any 
more than they actually “study” English. The 
most fertile approach would be that of coopera- 
tion with the established courses of foreign lan- 
guage training in junior and senior high schools 
to provide material, the time of a few teachers 
and perhaps the cooperation of the good students 
in organizing games, using a foreign language, 
preparing picture books, learning songs. 

The most important objective would be the 
close correlation of the language with English. 
Most of the work would be oral, with actual 
physical participation by the students. Class- 
room directions, such as going to the blackboard, 
working with blocks, should be given in Spanish 
at least as often as in English. There would be 
no “Spanish class” any more than there is, at 
’ $Spanish 
would be made, in every possible way, a part 
of the child’s school life. As much of the para- 
phernalia of a Spanish kindergarten as could be 
made in the schools would be em- 


this early age, an “English class.’ 


obtained or 
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ployed: posters, simple pictures, books, children’s 
magazines—the possible tools are almost unlim- 
ited; the controlling purpose would always be to 
make the use of the language a natural and eon- 
stant one in the child’s life at school. 

If this program were adopted, the child’s 
knowledge of the foreign language being studied 
would grow with his knowledge of English, in- 
stead of being a much later and rather irrelevant 
addition, a mere business of constant translation 
from and into English. 

The child’s ability to read in the language 
would keep up with his mental age, so that he 
would not be forced to read infantile matter in 
the foreign language at an age when such mate- 
rial no longer appealed to him. So, also, would 
his speaking ability, so that we would no longer 
have the depressing spectacle of college language 
students unable to carry on a mature conversation 
in a language which they had “studied” for two, 
three or four years. 

As the child progressed into the grammar 
school, the material employed would grow with 
him in maturity. Simple stories, analogous to 
the English “Huckleberry Finn” and “Treasure 
Island,” could be profitably assimilated. Span- 
ish newspapers and magazines would be of value 
in social science courses; by the time the student 
reached junior high school he would be capable 
of handling material in Spanish at least on a 
level with that now attained by students in the 
first years of college. 

The most important of the problems which 
would have to be solved if this plan were adopted 
is that of which language to teach the kinder- 
garten student. The child would have no prefer- 
ence. It is unlikely that the parents would have 
one, unless they were part of the steadily decreas- 
ing minority of neweomers to this country who 
have a language other than English of their own. 
It would hardly be advisable to teach more than 
one language other than English to children of 
this age; the danger of confusing the child would 
be much too great. 

The seriousness of this question is, however, 
somewhat mitigated by the facts (1) that it 1s 
now more and more being recognized that it is 
far better to know one foreign language well 
than to have a smattering of two or three, and 
(2) any one of the three important Romance 
languages, French, Spanish and Italian, will aid 


in learning the others. Thus, should a child 
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learn Spanish from the kindergarten up through 
high school or college, he will have both an 
excellent command of one foreign language and 
a good foundation on which to build if he should 
need or wish to learn French or Italian. 

It may safely be said, then, that the choice of 
the language to use in these earlier grades may 
be left to other factors: financial considerations, 
the supply of language teachers available or the 
location of the school system. In the Southwest, 
Spanish would be the logical choice; near the 
Canadian border, French; in cities of large Ital- 
ian population, Italian. 

In so far as the present writer has been able 
to ascertain, this plan has never been tried in 
American public schools. Plans are, however, 
being made in New Mexico to teach Spanish 
along with English from the time the child first 
begins his schooling. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the program is actually begun, so as to 
provide a suitable basis for its introduction in 
other parts of the country and perhaps with 
other languages. 

The advantages of such a comprehensive plan 
for the teaching of foreign languages are so 
many, and the difficulties for the most part 
merely those of planning and organization, that 
it would seem greatly to the advantage of our 
schools and teachers to adopt it. The results 
of the plan would certainly be far superior to 
anything being obtained from the methods in 
use in our schools at present. 

WILLIAM MACKEY 

BOULDER, COLO. 


PROPAGANDA AND STATISTICS 

FIGURES used by Dr. Raymond Walters in 
“Statisties of Registration in American Colleges 
and Universities, 1938”! have the advantage of 
being recent. Certain material used as propa- 
ganda by organized educators is three or four 
years behind present-day conditions. 

In Table V, page 779, Dr. Walters presents 
comparative figures which are significant. States 
which have the largest number of college stu- 
dents are ranked in order together with rank as 
to population. Two states which show greatest 
divergence in these sets of figures are Washing- 
ton and Nebraska. The former has a college 
registration ranking 15, but its population rank 

1 SCHOOL AND Society, 48: 765-786. 
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is 30. Nebraska is 32 in population, while it is 
21 in the number of college students. 

According to the “Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States,” 1935-36, Advance 
Statisties, U. S. Department of Interior, Office 
of Edueation, November, 1937, Nebraska ranked 
39 in the average annual salaries of teachers, 
supervisors and principals for all states, 1935- 
36. Only two northern states ranked below 
Nebraska on Table 1, South Dakota and North 
Dakota. These three states have one factor in 
common, a long succession of drouth years and 
very bad crop failures. 

Tables such as the one just cited are being 
used to show that Nebraska schools are inferior, 
but the number of college students registered 
indicates that young and old still have abound- 
ing faith in education. In another compendium 
of recent statistics, “The Geography of Read- 
ing,” by Louis R. Wilson, a publication of the 
University of Chicago 1938, for the 
American Library Association, Nebraska ranks 


Press, 


along with its population figures, or slightly 
better in many respects. The state is far above 
rank 32 in dues paid to women’s clubs (p. 303), 
in parent-teacher membership (p. 309) and in 
the average membership per 100,000 populations 
groups in Phi Beta Kappa, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women and the American 
Association of University Professors. In the 
number of readers of 42 farm publications 
Nebraska is 4 (p. 234). 

During the month of December, 1938, twelve 
finalists for four Rhodes scholarships were 
selected from the north central states. Two of 
these, one of whom received appointment, came 
from small towns in Nebraska where the salaries 
of high-school teachers average less than one 
thousand dollars a year. In one of these com- 
munities 
young college graduates dislike living in villages. 


teachers change frequently, because 
School management is not always satisfactory. 
Frequently these teachers do not hesitate to 
leave early in September when the school year 
is beginning if they can find locations which are 
more pleasing. Vacancies are always filled in 
a few days, sometimes by experienced women 
with master’s degrees. 

Over-supply of teachers in Nebraska is also 
reflected in the fact that men and women over 
thirty-five years of age are rarely considered for 
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TABLE 1 
AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS AND PRINCIPALS FOR ALL STATES, 1935-36* 

Rank State — Rank State —— 
1 Oe Er $2,414 25 MINNOOTE ssss Keck non eee Ketel $1,048 
2 PO EEE: sow ac5.6'@ Sw SISA odseie 9 0250 1,864 26 WHOTMNE ccccccvicvesesssscees 02: 
3 DEROUENENEULD 6 és ewes wen sca 56's 1,834 ya IO SEOEIOO 6.é600500eeeeacsanas 984 
} RAID. isa eo @ wie bro ee oldie wis wie e woRcele 1,776 28 Pre ee ee ee 943 

5 ROR, oan bie Gwwie 0456106605 1,679 29 EINE 5. 0:4\0.s:s:6.0'0i 0s 6:8 3 a mee ere wae 941 
6 no et eer ee 1,664 30 WURMIONED 6050s sce ce eeuees Sees 917 
7 BOD 65 Asia p\aie.0 Ribis.@ ws eee eee 1,555 3 PATE | ass cind.0 cos co 0 eg te cleo 905 
S RRROCRROURENEE isin ora sere co-9s 3 Wale evel 1,549 32 ONE, s é.0c6,6-6 sists oS a ore cere ate 75 
9 RUNES acUniaas wo wd oa law se saree ae wae 1,522 33 NT Peer Te 855 
10 PNEEIID, 10 SA eines kiaad ce Dew ae eS 1,521 34 REIMER, 15 ¢ ca asta ve a isleretarewre ‘ 810 
11 PERT ERINAND icc :ig vs Gtalels wie NINES OER Wee 1,499 35 EE eo me en oigeteieie 798 
12 EMESTINE 6 eccasloes0g se wate wa w ace’ 1,455 36 RIOUIMIORE 2s. ctccoreccievcveses 793 
13 oN Se eae oe eee 1,399 37 MEOH. 66s. caiccee ‘is ceueeere coe fae 
RAE AD  PUMEEINUAES 5°. bw 10. 616 ch Gta be ewiere eaaierinye eters 1,369 38 RR bans dv o.mee aes oS erm eens 783 
ED WO <eacdgo sees Wea eww eee 1,369 39 DIE, 6 oo 4c 0s eels we stenteekes 772 
16 rrr re ee ee te 1,294 40 OEE COPOURS 666.60 ccwiedeaceane 735 
ay WT EMOUINEADD << 0-4 Wikie1e Oo br6"S Wren ee SS 1,280 41 OU 6 55 0 05 sa'8 es ree ery 718 
18 I rr ere 1,248 42 OMe. TAMROED. ck 2 6cslgs o0 ele eeas a ee 
19 Ppa MERNOME OR) isin sc Sos es a's wlemaieies 1,207 43 NGFED DPSROtR ... 02 esas avelaiet eialee - 648 
20 RORMAERS vaca Wis aco sists ls mhawrmavesion as maios He ig At South Caroma ..cccce ec ttaetéieaccae Ue 
21 RPRNOM 56 bso ae auls eas oon wa cleans 1,154 45 FN | EPR ar er 606 
22 ERNIE 5:6 5's Sininio. ole weiaicine ouleielane 1,120 46 GORIEID fess 6 6.65 6 86 ceiperw eal oreercd 587 
23 RUMOR WAN IEINDL, 65.4 nie. Nic.0 dae Ose oes ate 1,091 47 PORNO c. 0-0 < 5.6.5 sane Vice sw sews 571 
24 PERMNUMRUL au. 6 bc ss els bia win te ween res 1,073 48 BO er re ee re 504 


U. S. Average $1,283 








* Source of Data: “Biennial Survey of Education in the United States,’’ 1935-36, Advance Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Interior, Office of Education, November, 1937. 


teaching positions despite successful experience 
and considerable graduate work. When school 
officials contend that good teachers are hard to 
find they actually mean that young persons who 
are college graduates with several years of satis- 
factory experience are not at the moment avail- 
able. Naturally certain strong teachers, who 
feel that their political and social backing is 
none too strong, migrate to localities where 
teaching positions are relatively permanent. 
Figures compiled from reports issued at the 
office of the state superintendent of schools in- 
that the men teachers in 


dicate number of 


TABLE 2 
INCREASE OF MEN TEACHERS IN NEBRASKA 
(CLASSROOM ONLY) * 








Men teachers Total teachers 


14,461 








1930-31 1,627 
1931-32 1,706 14,325 
1932-33 1,810 14,058 
1933-34 1,811 13,829 
1934-35 1,893 13,852 
1935-36 1,987 13,998 

* Nebraska Educational Directory 1937-38, and 


1935-36. 


Nebraska is increasing (Table 2). This is a 
condition which many states have long sought. 
So far as Nebraska is concerned two interpre- 
tations are possible: either drouth conditions 
have made unemployment in many lines so com- 
mon that salaries for educational work in 
Nebraska are quite sufficient to attract men who 
wish to marry as soon as possible, or financial 
returns are ample for bringing more men into 
educational work. 

Well-nigh never are complaints heard that 
college students who leave to attend institutions 
outside of the state fail to make good to the 
same extent as others of the same social strata. 

Indications that Nebraska schools are “slip- 
ping” are not evident, and it is manifestly 
unfair to use figures which are based on dollars 
expended as measurements. The number of 
college students in Nebraska is relatively large, 
and teacher supply is affected by this situation. 


CAROLINE BENGTSON 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


QUOTATIONS 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX ON UNIVER- 
SITY SALARIES 

HitHErv0 the salaries received by members of 

the university staff have, under rulings of the 


Internal Revenue Department, been deemed ex- 
empt from Federal income taxation. For the 
future, however, this exemption no longer exists. 
Following certain recent decisions of the United 
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States Supreme Court, the Congress of the 
United States has enacted a measure pursuant 
to which the income tax, beginning with the 
year 1939, will be levied upon the salaries of all 
state officials, including, of course, members of 
the university staff. The first payment under 
the new statute will be due on or before March 
15, 1940, and will be based upon the net income 
of the taxpayer for the year 1939. It consists 
of a 4 per cent. normal tax on the net taxable 
income, to which is added a graduated surtax 
on net taxable incomes in excess of $4,000, the 
surtax commencing at 4 per cent. and rising to 
75 per cent. on the higher brackets. There will 
be no retroactive taxation for years prior to 
1939. In view of the fact that many of the 
members of the staff of the university have not 
had occasion to become familiar with the intri- 
eacies of the Federal Income Tax law, a brief 
résumé of its prineipal provisions may prove 
helpful. In publishing this résumé, however, it 
should be noted that only the points of most 
common and general interest have been included, 
and it should further be noted that some of the 
statements are based upon departmental rulings 
which are subject to change. 

(1) Who shall file a return. Every single 
person having a gross income in excess of $5,000 
or a net income in excess of $1,000, and every 
married person having a gross income in excess 
of $5,000 or a net income in excess of $2,500, 
must file a return. 

(2) What is included in gross income. The 
income tax base is computed by subtracting from 
“oross income” the allowable “deductions” and 
“exemptions.” Gross income includes all gains, 
profits, and income derived from salaries, wages, 
or compensation for personal service of whatever 
kind and in whatever form paid (but, according 
to a departmental ruling of a few years ago, not 
including amounts contributed by an employer 
toward the purchase of annuities for employees). 
It also includes interest, rent, dividends, profits 
from dealings in property, and profits actually 
realized from the transaction of any business 
carried on for gain, including the purchase and 
sale of stocks, bonds, or other property. It in- 
cludes retiring allowances received from the uni- 
versity (but not those received from the Carnegie 


Foundation). It ineludes sums received in the 
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form of royalties from patents, copyrights, and 
published works. It includes any sums received 
as annuities under annuity or endowment con- 
tracts, except that there shall be excluded from 
gross income from this source the amounts re- 
ceived during the year over and above 3 per 
eent. of the aggregate premiums paid directly 
by the staff member for the annuities. There 
are many other forms of income subject to the 
tax, but the foregoing items are those most likely 
to be of interest to members of the university 
staff. 

(3) What is not included in gross income. 
Gross income does not include pensions or retir- 
ing allowances received from the Carnegie Foun- 
dation or from other agencies to which the pen- 
sioner has not rendered service. Such allow- 
ances are regarded as gifts rather than income 
and are not subject to the tax. Gross income 
does not inelude the so-called “dividends” of mu- 
tual insurance companies which may be credited 
against current premiums on policies. It does 
not include amounts received under life insur- 
ance contracts paid by reason of the death of 
the insured, whether in a single sum or other- 
wise, but, if sums of money are held by the 
insurer under an agreement to pay interest 
thereon, then interest payments must be in- 
cluded. It does not include amounts received by 
way of gift, bequest, or devise. 

(4) Allowable deductions from gross income. 
Certain deductions from gross income are per- 
mitted under the express provisions of the law, 
provided proper records are kept and adequate 
showing is made by the taxpayer of the source 
of the claimed deduction. Proper showing may 
be made by any form of books of account or 
record of expenditures. The following dedue- 
tions are those most likely to be of interest to 
members of the university staff. 

Taxes paid during the year may be deducted, 
including taxes paid on the taxpayer’s home, but 
not including income, inheritance, legacy, suc- 
cession, or gift taxes, or taxes assessed against 
local benefits of a kind tending to inerease the 
value of the property assessed. The state gaso- 
line tax of 3 cents per gallon and the state auto- 
mobile license fee may be deducted, but the state 
3 per cent. sales tax may not be deducted, since 
this tax is imposed upon the vendor rather than 


on the purchaser. Losses sustained during the 
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taxable year may be deducted if incurred in con- 
nection with any transaction entered into for 
profit, including the purchase and sale of stocks, 
bonds, or other property. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, however, such losses are not fully 
deductible. The taxpayer may also deduct losses 
arising from fire, storm, shipwreck, or other 
casualty, or from theft, provided such losses are 
not covered by insurance. If the taxpayer owns 
real property which he uses for income purposes, 
he may deduct reasonable allowances for depreci- 
ation and obsolescence, and also amounts dis- 
bursed to keep the property in proper repair 
and to purchase fire and windstorm insurance. 
He may deduct contributions or gifts made 
within the year to religious, charitable, scientific, 
or educational corporations, and contributions to 


Such 


gifts, however, may not be deducted in excess of 


Community Chests, funds, or foundations. 


15 per cent. of the taxpayer’s net income. 
(5) Items not deductible. Personal living or 
family expenses are not deductible. Premiums 
on life insurance and on fire insurance for the 
home are deemed to be personal living expenses 
and, hence, are not deductible. Premiums paid 
on annuity policies (including premiums paid by 
the university on behalf of the taxpayer) may 
not be deducted. Sums expended for new build- 
ings or for permanent improvements increasing 
the value of property owned by the taxpayer 
can not be deducted. 
In the 


of a single person or a married person not liv- 


(6) Exemptions from taxation. ase 
ing with husband or wife, a personal exemption 
of $1,000 may be taken. 
ried person living with husband or wife or in the 


In the ease of a mar- 


case of the head of a family, a personal ex- 
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emption of $2,500 may be taken. A husband 
or wife living together receive but a single per- 
sonal exemption of $2,500, and, if they make 
separate returns, the exemption may be taken 
by either or divided between them in any pro- 
portions they see fit. An additional exemption 
of $400 is permitted for each person, other than 
husband or wife, dependent upon and receiving 
his chief support from the taxpayer, if such 
dependent person is under eighteen years of age 
or is incapable of self-support because mentally 
or physically defective. In the ease of an 
“earned income” an additional exemption of 10 
per cent. thereof is also allowed. 

(7) Forms for filing returns. The forms on 
which the income tax returns must be filed may 
be secured by writing to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue in the Federal Building, Detroit, or 
they may be secured from the local Internal 
Revenue officer, 608 Ann Arbor Trust Building. 
These forms contain detailed instructions and 
are exceedingly helpful to one who is not fa- 
miliar with the provisions of the law. One form 
is provided for those who have net incomes in 
excess of $5,000, and another form is provided 
for those having net incomes less than $5,000 

(8) Accounting. A taxpayer will ordinarily 
be well advised to keep some form of books, or, 
at least, a simple account of his receipts and 
expenditures. Such a record, together with a 
little knowledge of the details of the tax account- 
ing, will in most cases result in a saving of a 
substantial sum of money over a period of years, 
and may eliminate embarrassment, should ques- 
tions be raised by the Department of Internal 
Revenue.—Provost E. Blythe Stetson, in_ the 
University Record, University of Michigan. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION IN SAN FRANCISCO 

THE seventy-seventh annual convention of the 
National Education Association will be held in 
San Francisco from Sunday, July 2, to Thurs- 
day, July 6, 1939. World and national polities, 
as well as’ methods of teaching, problems of 
youth and the work of the organized profession 
will engage the attention of the 15,000 teachers 
who are expected to attend. 

One of the high-light sessions of the conven- 


tion will be devoted to United States relation- 
ships with Central and South American coun- 
tries, presenting Ben M. Cherrington, chief of 
the Division of Cultural Relations, United States 
Department of State, who will emphasize edu- 
cational relations of the Americas. Dr. Cher- 
rington, head of a newly created division of the 
Department of State, represented the field of 
cultural relations at the Lima conference in 1938, 
and spent several weeks following that conference 
in study of educational opportunities in South 
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Ameriean nations. Other speakers at the same 
session will be Eliot G. Mears, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, who will talk on trade relationships, and 
Herbert Bolton, of the University of California, 
who will diseuss special aspects of cultural re- 
ations. 

Government at home will have the spotlight 
on Independence Day, when Noah Mason, a 
member of the Dies Committee of the U. S. 
House of Representatives investigating un- 
American activities, will speak on “It is Hap- 
pening Here,” and Senator Elbert D. Thomas, 
Utah, a member of the Senate Committee on 
Civil Liberties and also chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Edueation and Labor, will talk 
on the question, “Are We Going to Lose Our 
Heritage of Civil Liberties?” 

The convention will open with vesper services 
on Sunday afternoon, July 2, at which the prin- 
cipal speaker will be Brother Leo, professor of 
iterature, St. Mary’s College, California, who 
has chosen for his topic, “The Tower of the 
Sun.” A special portion of the program, an- 
nounced as “The Hour of Remembrance,” will be 
n tribute to departed members of the National 
Education Association. Those whose services to 
education will be memorialized include R. E. 
Offenhauer, Bowling Green, Ohio, late treasurer 
of the association, and Charles O. Williams, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, late member of the Board 
of Direetors. 

Problems of professional organization will be 
discussed on Sunday evening. Topics having 
special consideration include: “Financing the 
National Edueation Association,” “The Work of 

National Edueation Association Committee,” 
“National Edueation Association Programs for 
State and Loeal Meetings,’ “Local Affiliated 
Associations,” “State Associations,” “Use of Na- 
tional Edueation Association Exhibits” and “The 
Work of the Representative Assembly of the 
National Edueation Association.” 

At the first general session of the convention 
on Monday morning, July 3, Reuben T. Shaw, 
president of the association, will speak on the 
“Responsibilities of Our Profession.” Greetings 
will be offered by the governor of California, the 
mayor of San Francisco and other loeal officials. 
A response will be given by Mrs. Myrtle Hooper 
Dahl, Minneapolis, president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers. A feature of the first 
day of the convention will be a pageant, “Span 
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of Gold,” by the San Francisco publie schools 
under the direction of Arthur B. Gleditzsch. 

The eleventh life membership dinner of the 
National Edueation Association will be held on 
July 3 to celebrate the centennial of teacher 
training in the United States. The first normal 
school was organized at Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, on July 3, 1839, and later moved to Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts. The speaker will be 
Caroline 8S. Woodruff, past president of the asso- 
ciation, principal of the State Normal School, 
Castleton, Vermont. Special guests at the din- 
ner will be Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, honorary 
president of the National Education Association, 
formerly superintendent of schools, Los Angeles, 
and Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean emeritus, School 
of Edueation, Stanford University. 

One of the principal convention radio pro- 
grams, on July 3, will describe dramatically the 
rise of teacher education in the United States. 
The Teachers College at Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts, and the San Francisco State College 
will cooperate in the broadeast, which will be 
made on a coast-to-coast network of the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company. 

Education by radio will have an important 
place at the convention. The National Broad- 
casting Company and the Columbia Broadeast- 
ing System are in charge of a general session 
entitled, “Bringing the World into the Class- 
room.” The National Broadeasting Company 
will present the history of aviation under the 
caption “Kitty Hawk to Corrigan,” an adapta- 
tion from “Ideas that Came True,” popular 
series of broadeasts to classrooms during the 
school year 1938-39. The dramatic portrayal 
wil illustrate the effectiveness of “spot broad- 
‘asting”’ in combination with studio dramatiza- 
tion for classroom use. 

The Columbia Broadeasting System will 
dramatize for classroom use the Czecho-Slo- 
vakian crisis, after which a panel will lead the 
audience in a critical discussion of the tech- 
in the studio and the 
ployed by a teacher the San 
schools who will bring her elass to the audi- 


nies used technics em- 


from Francisco 
torium for demonstration purposes. 

A general session on “Intelligence, Its Nature 
and Nurture” will be held under the direction 
of George D. Stoddard, of the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station. Speakers include Frank 
N. Freeman, of the University of Chieago; Harold 
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E. Jones, of the University of California; and 
Lewis M. Terman, of Stanford University. 

Miss Willie A. Lawson, executive secretary of 
the Arkansas Education Association, will pre- 
side at a session devoted to “Problems of Pres- 
ent-day Youth.” Among the speakers will be 
John L. Murray, president, National Association 
of Student Officers; R. E. Rutledge, director of 
the Oakland Voeational Schools; Floyd W. 
Reeves, chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Edueation appointed by President Roosevelt ; 
Aubrey Williams, administrator of the 
National Youth Administration. Administrator 
Williams’s topie will be “Career Training for 
American Youth.” 

A program innovation introduced by Presi- 
dent Reuben T. Shaw is a series of ten diseus- 
of general sessions on 
These groups will discuss 
civic education in a de- 
mocracy; social services and the schools; co- 
operation in the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion; educational problems of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration; school finance; cooperatives 
and credit unions; salaries and economic status 
of teachers; tenure; retirement; and evaluation 
of secondary schools. Approximately 59 speak- 
ers will participate on the several programs of 


and 


sion groups in lieu 
Wednesday morning. 


the following topies: 


these discussion groups. 

“Opportunities and Responsibilities of De- 
mocracy” is the title of a general session at 
which Edwin G. Conklin, vice-president of the 
American Philosophical Society, will speak on 
“Edueation for Democracy,” and Willard S. 
Campbell, of the West Philadelphia High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., will offer “Estimates 
of Lincolh—A Son of American Democracy.” 

Motion pictures will have a prominent place 
at the convention. Their effect in forming atti- 
tudes of children will constitute the general 
subject of a program over which Mark A. May, 
director of the Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University, will preside. Lillian A. La- 
moreaux, of the publie schools, Santa Barbara, 
California, and Alice V. Keliher, of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, will summarize 
the work of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion in the motion picture project which that 
organization has carried out on the Pacific coast. 
The closing session of the convention will also 
be devoted to motion pictures, presenting Will 
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Hays, president of the Motion Picture Produceys 
and Distributors of America, and motion picture 
stars from Hollywood. The National Associa. 
tion of School Secretaries at a sectional meeting 
will hear James Roosevelt, vice-president of 
Samuel Goldwyn, Ine. 

Formal convention sessions will adjourn on 
Thursday evening. Friday, July 7, has bee, 
designated by the officials of the Golden Gate 
Exposition as NEA Day. 

The Educational Policies Commission wil] be 
in charge of one morning assembly under the 
direction of Frederick Maurice Hunter, past 
president of the National Education Association, 
member of the Educational Policies Commission 
and chairman of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. The commission has organ- 
ized a panel discussion on the subject of “E 
lightened Public Support for Education as : 
Professional Responsibility.” 

The Representative Assembly, business trans- 
acting body of the convention, will hold three 
general sessions. Principal attention will be 
given to proposals for revision of the by-laws, 
offered at the New York session of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly in June, 1938, and to the 
reports of important committees of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Approximately 39 departments and allied or- 
ganizations are listed in the 96-page convention 
printed program. 

“Crashing Hollywood” headlines announce- 
ments of the feature social activity of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, a 
banquet, honor guests at which will be motion 
picture stars and other personalities connected 
with the movie world. 

Following the convention the department of 
Elementary School Principals will hold the third 
annual conference on elementary education at 
the University of California. The theme of the 
conference is “Meeting the Problems of the 
Modern Elementary School.” The schedule in- 
cludes observation in the demonstration school 
of the university. Credit for the course will be 
accepted by the university toward either the 
bachelor’s or master’s degree. 

The National Council of Education keys its 
programs to convention emphasis upon political 
economy, featuring the relation of the teacher 
to America’s changing economic pattern, and 
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the responsibility of the schools to the state and 
democracy. 

The Department of Adult Education includes 
discussions of consumer education, education of 
for adult classes. 

The American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Edueation and Recreation presents a session 
on social hygiene edueation on which Arthur H. 
Steinhaus, of George Williams College, Chicago, 
is principal speaker. 

The American Educational Research Associa- 
tion will devote its attention to the factors of 
hearing and sound in education, in addition to 
other subjects. 

The Department of Art Education takes ad- 
vantage of the Golden Gate Exposition to pre- 
sent speakers from the Palace of Fine Arts, 
Treasure Island, who will emphasize the arts of 
the Pacific eultures. 

The Department of Business Education has 
organized its program for the convention about 
twelve diseussion groups which will devote their 
attention to as many topics. 

The Department of Classroom Teachers, under 
the direction of Myrtle Hooper Dahl, president, 
will hear reports of various committees, and 
entertain motion picture artists at the annual 
dinner of the department on Thursday evening. 

The Department of Home Economics will 
present speakers on consumer education, mea- 
surement in the home arts and the improvement 
of standards in family life. 

The Department of Kindergarten-Primary 
Kdueation will consider what kindergarten and 
primary teachers can do to prevent failures in 
the middle grades of the elementary school. 

The National Association of Deans of Women 
lists “Women and Occupations” as a principal 
topie. 

The National Association of Secondary School 
Principals includes among its speakers John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
and Charles H. Judd, director of the National 
Youth Administration Education Program. 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
will consider the place of international relations 
in the curriculum. 

The Department of Rural Edueation will give 
special attention to the report of its committee 
on the economic status of the rural teacher, 
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William McKinley Robinson, director of rural 
education at Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, chairman. 

Eight discussion groups of the Department 
of Science Instruction list a variety of science 
subjects and devices, including photography, 
science hobbies and the science museum. 

The Department of Secondary Education fea- 
tures, in joint meeting with other groups, dis- 
cussions of thirteen school subjects, and will 
devote a luncheon conference to the youth move- 
ment and the international crisis. 

The Department of Special Education will 
consider behavior, speech correction, the educa- 
tion of the crippled and mentally retarded, of 
the hard of hearing, the blind and the gifted. 

Other departments which are holding sessions 
at the convention include the Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, Lip Reading, Visual 
Instruction, Vocational Education and National 
Council of Administrative Women in Education. 

A special program on prison education, “The 
Debacle of Youth,” has been arranged under the 
direction of H. A. Shuder, who heads the de- 
partment of education at San Quentin Prison. 
Among the speakers are: James A. Johnston, 
warden of the U. S. Penitentiary, Alcatraz; 
Earl Warren, attorney general of the State of 
California; and C. Harold Caulfield, president 
of the San Francisco Board of Education. 

Allied organizations meeting at the conven- 
tion are: American Association for the Improve- 
ment of Spoken English in the Elementary 
School, American Association of Visiting Teach- 
ers, American Classical League, American In- 
dustrial Arts Association, National Association 
of Journalism Directors of Secondary Schools, 
National Association of School Secretaries, Na- 
tional Association of Student Officers and the 
National Conference on Student Participation 
in School Administration, National 
tion of Teachers of Speech, National Council 
of Geography Teachers, National Council of 
Teachers of English, National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, National League of Teach- 
ers Associations, National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Northwest Conference on High- 
School and College Hygiene, School Garden 
Association of America and the School Public 
Relations Association. 


Associa- 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HAVE HIGH SCHOOLS NEGLECTED 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT? 

THE basic conditions of secondary education 
have changed radically within the past ten years. 
Sharp advances in enrolments have been accom- 
panied by inereasing teaching loads. Programs 
of activity and courses of study have been under 
progressive adjustment to meet the needs of the 
increasing heterogeneity of the secondary school 
population and the diversified and changing 
activities of social and economic life. 

There are those who deplore what they call a 
lowering of high-school standards. This reaction 
is ofttimes prompted by the recent retention in 
high schools of large numbers of pupils who 
under former conditions would have been elimi- 
We that 
achievement and the culture it represents are 
neglected in the modern comprehensive high 
It is obvious that pupils of low levels 
of mental ability show low levels of academic 


nated. face a real fear academic 


school. 


achievement. 
in the comprehensive high school interfere with 


Does the presence of these pupils 


the attainment of average or superior scholastic 
achievement by pupils of average or superior 


mental ability? To secure data on this question 


we repeated in 1938 an earlier study of the men. 
tal ability and scholastic achievement of pupils 
about to graduate from the academic eurriculum 
of the Philadelphia public high schools. 

In May, 1928, as part of the Cooperative Pyo- 
gram for the Study of the Relations of Secon- 
dary and Higher Education in Pennsylvania, a 
comprehensive battery of tests was administered 
to the pupils enrolled in the second semester, 
grade 12, in the Philadelphia public high schools. 
The results of this program showed that these 
pupils were highly selected both from the stand- 
point of mental ability and academic achieve- 
ment. 

In 1938 the testing program was restricted | 
pupils enrolled in the academic curriculum. 
Specifically, the program provided each pupil 
in the academie curriculum in the second semes- 
ter of grade 12 with three tests: mental ability, 
English and one other subject. The one other 
subject was chemistry, physics, American history 
or the eighth term of a foreign language. Ameri- 
ean history was offered for pupils not enrolled 
in the second term of chemistry or physies or the 
eighth term of a foreign language. The tests 
used were exactly the same as those used in 1928: 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGES AND SCORES IN THE OTIS TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY, HIGHER EXAMINA- 
TION, FoRM A EQUATED FOR ENGLISH, 1928-1938 





Age 











Otis score 











Years and 1928 1938 Score 1928 1938 
months ; = — aa 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 

21 or Over .... 1 i 1 75 
20:6-20:11 .. 1 1 2 2 2 70-74 14 14 14 14 
20: 0-20: 5. ws. 1 1 3 1 4 65-69 24 12 36 24 12 36 
19:6-19:11 .. 3 2 5 6 4 10 60—64 58 26 84 58 26 84 
19:0-19:5 ... 19 6 25 14 5 19 55-59 87 70 157 87 70 157 
18: 6-18: 11 38 18 56 33 13 46 50-54 78 95 173 78 95 173 
18: 0-18:5 66 45 111 45 63 108 45-49 yf ‘is 155 78 77 155 
17: 6-17: 11 100 89 189 123 88 211 40-44 39 37 76 39 37 76 
17 2O-17°25 2.2 80 74 150 102 82 184 35-39 18 9 27 18 9 27 
16: 6-16: 11 51 59 110 52 42 94 30-34 3 1 4 3 1 4 
16¢;O0-16:5 ... BD 24 53 16 22 38 25-29 
15: 6-15: 11 13 6 19 3 6 9 20-24 
15:0-15:5 ... 1 2 3 15-19 
fay St oe b 1 1 10-14 
| ee 399 327 726 399 327 726 Total 399 327 726 399 327 726 
BRS ccuniceere A737 AV25 71726 17 36: 27316 *17 Mean 53.3 51.7 52.5 63.3 61.7 52.5 


* The difference between 1928 and 1938 is 0.8 month. 





The probable error of the difference is 0.8 month. 
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Form A, Columbia Research tests in all subjects 
except Latin, in which the White Latin Test, 
Form A, was used. The Otis Test of Mental 
Ability, Higher Examination, Form A, was used. 
The tests were scored in the central office by a 
corps of NYA workers assigned to this project. 

An equated group of pupils from the 1938 
class was chosen for comparison with a similar 
zroup of pupils in 1928, Pupils were chosen for 
the equated groups upon the following bases: (1) 
Enrolment in the same curriculum (academic) ; 
(2) enrolment in semester of the 
twelfth grade in the same term of the subject 
at the same time of the year (May), or, in the 
ase of American history, the same time interval 
must have elapsed since the subject was on the 
‘rogram of the pupil in the eleventh grade; (3) 
same sex; (4) same relative standing in the sub- 
ject, i.e., in eases in which any choice of subject 
was possible, the subject selected for comparison 
was that in which the pupil’s average school mark 
was higher than that for any other tested subject 
in his program; (5) same score in Otis test; (6) 


the second 
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in English, the school of enrolment was also con- 
sidered, i.e., pupils were paired only with those 
who were enrolled in the same school ten years 
ago. 

The results in the tests of language, science 
and history were studied for pairs of pupils. 
For example, a pair of pupils whose English 
test scores were compared consisted of two 
twelfth-grade boys, ready to graduate, one in 
1928 and the other in 1938, both enrolled in 
Frankford High School in the academic curricu- 
lum in the final semester of English, with a score 
of 52 in the Otis Test of Mental Ability. In the 
‘vase Of English, 726 such equated pairs were 
obtained. In other subjects, similar pairs of 
pupils were chosen but without regard to the 
school of enrolment. For example, in French, a 
pair of pupils consisted of two boys in the 
academic curriculum in Philadelphia, one in 
1928 and one in 1938 (not necessarily in the 
same school) enrolled in the final semester of 
fourth-year French with a score of 52 in the Otis 
Test of Mental Ability. 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF MEAN SCORES FOR EQUATED GROUPS TWELFTH GRADE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM 


1928-1938 





No. pairs Mean Otis 


score 

English, Part I, Spelling 726 52.5 
English, Part II, Me- 

CDAMICH. .ccccs aia everels 726 52.5 
English, Part III, Vo- 

CRUMUREE s.8secncecs 726 52.5 
English, Part IV, Liter- 

ary knowledge ...... 726 52.5 
Ly) ae deemers 78 52.6 
MGI. 6 dvoie soi ee ees 134 55.2 
NON ore avd wigeco rae ae 111 §2.1 
CHANNING E <6 vs ocss oe tees 72 51.7 
American history ..... 190 51.5 


Difference Probable* 
— —— of means, error of 
. a ne 1938 minus difference 
” 1928 of means 
1938 35.0 
0.5 +0. 
1928 35.5 - 0.1 
1938 33.1 
0.5 + 0.! 
192: 33.6 7 038 
1938 48.6 al 7 
1928 52.3 "a 2 oe 
1938 38.5 rere 
1928 38.4 +o ras 
1938 185.9 on ‘nn 
1928 176.8 bi ee 
1938 151.1 a er 
1928 147.6 a " 
1938 31.5 
6.2 +1.8 
1925 2ET ‘ : 
1938 94.8 
9.3 + 4.5 
1928 85.5 i ats 
1938 73.2 i 
1928 72.2 +34 cas 


* The probable errors of differences of means reported in this table are maximum values for equated groups 


determined by the formula, 





2 2 





P.E. = - 
“ Ve "7 


Refinement of these values is possible through use of formulae reported by Lindquist (Journal of Educational 


Psychology, 22: 197-208, 1931). 
considered as conservative. 


For the data reported, statements about reliability of differences should be 
It is possible that a few differences shown to be unreliable may actually be reliable 


on the basis of more refined analysis of the data assembled. 
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The results of equating the groups for English 
is shown in the distribution of Otis scores and 
chronological ages in Table I. Since the. basis 
of pairing was the Otis test score, the Otis test 
score distributions are identical. There is no 
significant difference between the two groups as 
shown in the age distributions. 

The data for the equated groups are summar- 
ized in Table II. 

Higher means are reported for the 1938 group 
in Latin, French and chemistry; the 1938 means 
were 2, 5 and 11 per cent. higher, respectively, 
than the 1928 means. However, because of the 
limited numbers of equated pairs available, only 
the difference in French can be considered re- 
liable. Reliably higher mean scores are reported 
for the 1928 group in English spelling, English 
vocabulary and physics. The 1928 means in 
spelling, vocabulary and physics are 1, 8 and 
20 per cent., respectively, higher than the 1938 
means. No significant differences between the 
1928 and 1938 means are found for mechanics 
of English, literary knowledge and American 
history. 

The lower English vocabulary mean for the 
1938 group may be due to the fact that the pro- 
portion of pupils taking foreign languages is 
reduced. For example, the ratio of eighth- 
semester foreign language enrolments to the 
graduating academic enrolment in 1928 was 0.41; 
in 1938 the ratio was reduced to 0.32. Evidence 
that study of a foreign language is associated 
with high English vocabulary scores is available 
in a comparison of data for two equated groups 
chosen from pupils tested in 1938. The two 
groups consisted of 138 pupils who were tested 
in the final semester of fourth-year Latin paired 
with 138 pupils who were not tested in a foreign 
language. The basis for pairing was (1) sex, 
(2) school, (3) Otis score. The Latin group had 
a mean English vocabulary score of 57.4; the 
no-foreign-language-test group had a mean En- 
glish vocabulary score of 49.6. The difference, 
7.8 points, is significant. Accordingly, in 1938, 
the pupils who were chosen to be tested in Latin 
had a definitely higher English vocabulary aver- 
age than did their classmates of the same sex, 
school and Otis score who were not chosen for 
any language test. There may be other factors 
which would tend possibly to have the same 


general result. Some of these may be (1) the 
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general simplification of text-books and other 
material read by the pupils, (2) the greater 
dependence upon the simpler spoken vocabulary 
than upon the reading vocabulary due to the 
rapid extension of radio and sound motion pie- 
tures. 

In 1938 academic pupils ready to graduate 
from high school were at least equally successful 
as measured by tests of language, science and 
history as were similar students in 1928. In the 
ten-year period, teaching loads have been in- 
creased, buildings have become more crowded, 
classes larger and the total senior high school 
population more heterogeneous. Moreover, 
high-school programs and courses of study have 
been modified providing greater flexibility and 
new content more in keeping with the modern 
requirements. In some subjects, such as physics 
and chemistry, some basic content is changed. 
The tests given ten years ago were more in ac- 
cord with the courses of study then offered than 
with the courses offered to-day. Most conditions 
of testing seemed to favor the group tested in 
1928. Accordingly, from the general success of 
the 1938 pupils in equalling the scores of similar 
pupils in 1928, it would seem that large, compre- 
hensive high schools are still able to provide 
efficient instruction in academic fields for capable 
pupils while maintaining the social and indi 
vidual advantages of democratic institutions in 
which scholastic achievements find their proper 
place in the broad social objectives of the school. 

Puiuip A. Boyer 
Hans C. Gorpon 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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Guidance in the Secondary School. Pp. x +465. 
Appleton-Century. $2.75. 
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tion, Harvard University. $1.50. 
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22nd Edition, May 13, 1988. 4000 schools statistically and critically described. 1208 
pages, 250 illustrations, 17 maps, $6.00. 


An Annual Review and Guide Book for all interested in education and especially in Private Schools. The introduction 
of 200 pages seeks first to aid in discriminating among private schools and modern tendencies and further to review the 
significant books, events, researches, thought, that may affect education in the immediate future. 
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This directory should be in the hands of all those who are directly or indirectly 
interested in scientific work. 
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by The Science Press Printing Company; the high standards of the typography and 
binding of the book are representative of its contents. 
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which is assuming increasing importance in the educational developments of most 
of the countries of the world: 
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The topic is discussed from so many different angles and levels of social and cul- 
tural conditions that almost every issue in this vast and complicated problem is 
considered. 
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Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Phila., Pa. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Central Foundry Co., 4th Ave., N. Y. City 

United States Department of Commerce, N. Y. Cus- 
toms House 

Department of Education, Ponce, Puerto Rico 

Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital, N. Y. 
City 

U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture, Bureau of Roads, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Glendale Public Library, Glendale, Calif. 

N. Y. School of Social Work, New York City 

New York Stock Exchange Institute, Wall St., N. Y. 
City 

Pineapple Producers Ass’n, Honolulu, T. Hawaii 


ELLIOT STENCIL FILE CO. 


2067 Broadway New York, N. Y. 












































